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Over the valley the soft winds are blowing, Up from the marshes sweet voices are steal- 
a Kissing the shadows asleep ‘neath the hill, ing, 

Dimpling the limpid creek merrily flowing, Down from the lindens the katydids call, 
cal Chanting a lullaby to the old mill. Over the meadows the long grasses reeling, 
™ O weary heart, sick with the cares of the day, Drink the fresh dews as they gather and fall. 
ii Let the yearnings and throbbings drift O weary eyes, dim with the glare of the day, 
re, slowly away. Turn from its woe and its sadness away. 

Listen, a glad note is drowsily stirring, 
There where a robin’s nest sways on the 
bough, 
Listen, its echo of peace is now whirring, 
Whispering softly and tenderly now. 
O weary hands, worn with the toil of the day, 
Reverently fold all your sorrows away. 
—L. R. BAKER. 
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A CORONET OF THORNS. 





BY J. V. PRICHARD. 





XI. 


Those two interminable days and 
nights did not weaken my determina- 
tion. Indeed, the very sight of the 
Loire, gleaming sluggishly in the twi- 
light of waning summer, seemed to for- 
tify me against apostasy. 

It was after seven o’clock when the 
train halted in Nevers; the gloaming 
had set in and objects were indistinct. 
Within the station a few feeble lights 
twinkled here and there, and by their 
aid I_ discovered that I was expected, 
since at the gate I descried a footman 
in the familiar livery waiting to relieve 
me of my impedimenta. In the street 
I found the coupé drawn up beside the 
curb, its door hanging open in hospita- 
ble welcome to receive me. 

As I placed my foot upog the step, a 
hand was thrust out of the inner gloom 
and drew me to my seat. The door was 
quickly closed, and once again I found 
myself being borne up the mountain- 
side toward Boisiére. 

I turned to my companion and started 
in amazement as a vagrant shaft of 
light from a shop window inundatel the 
interior of the carriage. The person 
who sat beside me was the very last one 
whom I should have expected to meet 
in that place that night; the man was 
Arnaud, Vicomte d’ Ormean. 

“ You—Aere /”’ I exclaimed, scarcely 
crediting the evidence of my sight. 

“Yes, it is I—and here,” was the 
reply in a voice so low and tense as to 
be barely audible above the clatter of 
the wheels upon the cobble-stones of 
the ill-paved street. 

“ What brings you here ?” I asked. 

“ Curiosity.” 

“‘T fail to understand you.” 

“No doubt; I scarcely understand 
myself. Being a relative, I was neces- 
sarily informed of this anomalous wed- 
ding. It seemed to me no less incredi- 
ble than monstrous, since I do not 
believe that my cousin loves that man.” 

“ Of course she does not!” I cried, 


no longer able to suppress my indigna- 
tion; “the alliance is a disgrace, a 
scandal! If you thought so too, why 
in heaven’s name did you not prevent 
it?” 

“Prevent it!” he repeated; “ what 
could / do?” 

“ Prevent the consummation of this 
outrage.” 

“They are already man and wife. 
The civil marriage was performed early 
this morning, before my arrival at noon, 
They have deferred the ceremony ac. 
cording to the rites of holy church un. 
til you come.” He produced his watch 
and leaning toward the open window to 
catch the fleeting light, consulted it, 
“In ten minutes the priest will pro- 
nounce the benediction.” 

“The curse, you mean!” I cried 
hotly. 

At that moment the massive gate- 
posts of Boisiére echoed the roll of our 
carriage wheels. Five minutes later we 
alighted upon the terrace-steps. To my 
surprise, and I may add my disgust, 
Tom Arbuthnot advanced, bare-headed, 
through the dusk to receive us. 

“ How beastly late you are!” he 
muttered in a ceremonious under-tone; 
“the whole thing has been kept waiting 
for you. Come right in.” 

His invitation was met with stolid 
silence as the vicomte and I preceded 
him through one of the open casements 
and entered the brilliantly lighted sa/on. 
Here an extraordinary scene was pre- 
sented. 

At the further end of the apartment 
an impromptu altar had been erected 
upon which lighted candles glittered 
amid a mass of dewy flowers. Before 
the altar had been placed a frié-dieu for 
each of the contracting parties, while 
between these and the altar stood a ven- 
erable priest in his nuptial robes, at- 
tended by two acolytes similarly attired. 

The only lady as yet present, whom 
I promptly recognized as Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, was seated mid-way down the room. 
Behind her chair, in full regalia, posed 
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Mr. Abner Silliman Snivelly. About 
the casements that opened upon the 
terrace were grouped the servants and 
tenantry of Boisiére, fine in their holiday 
attire, each bearing a nose-gay or tiny 
basket of flowers. 

Attired richly but severely in black, a 
scarf of black lace resting mantilla-wise 
upon her snowy hair, Mrs. Arbuthnot 
seemed unconscious of our entrance. 
Even to an indifferent observer her 
posture might have appeared apathetic; 
knowing the repressed sensibility of her 
gentle nature as I did, to me it seemed 
instinct with solicitude and dread. Her 
somewhat portly figure reposed at ease 
in her chair, but her hands were tightly 
clasped in her lap and her deep, expres- 
sive eyes rested upon them, save when 
she raised them with a start to fix her 
vision with eloquent intentness upon 
the closed doors that communicated 
with the hall. 

I have suffered my share of suspense, 
but I account those interminable mo- 
ments as trying as any I have ever ex- 
perienced. I will not betray the des- 
perate hope I cherished while the try- 
ing minutes lagged since it would be of 
no avail. Suffice it to say that when at 
last the closed doors were thrown wide 
and Désiré appeared to herald the ap- 
proaching train, I could have inveighed 
against Fate that she had permitted her 
victim to live to consummate her doom. 

The first actors to come upon the 
scene amid the oppressive silence were 
Madame la Marquise de Grand-Chéne 
and Ronald St. Grail, she leaning upon 
his arm, but advancing with a step whose 
firmness required no support. She had 
regained all that she had lost and was 
more dazzlingly beautiful than ever. 
Possibly her regal apparel lent her a 
factitious allurement, but as she passed 
to her place she impressed me as simply 
peerless. St. Grail on the other hand, 
presented a more pallid and somber 
front than usual, which the rigorous 
black and white of his attire served to 
accentuate. With restless eye he studied 
every countenance that was bent upon 
him, and as he paused beside his prié- 
dieu | thought he drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

In startling contrast to the repose, 


enforced or otherwise, of the pair, fol- 
lowed Monsieur de Grand-Chéne, sup- 
porting rather than leading the bride. 
Every muscle whose office it is to ex- 
press anxiety was at eloquent work in 
the aged nobleman’s face. His features 
were contracted and his eyes were bent 
upon his drooping child, while his right 
hand firmly clasped the hand that rested 
upon his left arm. 

As for Héléne, she seemed as one who 
walks in sleep with dilated but unseeing 
eyes. Beyond the action of her limbs, 
animation was totally suspended. 

And while I watched shudderingly, 
she reached her prié-diew and blindly 
sank upon it. The priest advanced and 
raised his hands. All knelt, save those 
who either had not been born in or es- 
poused the Church of Rome. _I noticed 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot, as her grand- 
daughter passed, raised her fan and 
concealed her face. Then arose the 
mouthing intonation. of the Latin 
prayers, and at the same moment there 
came a rustling sound at one of the 
casements, and as I turned my eyes in 
the direction of the disturbance, I dis- 
covered Mrs. Partridge, bonneted and 
travel-stained, standing in the midst. 
And as I eyed her in blank surprise, she 
wafted mea look that declared as plainly 
as words could have done: 

“T am here—late, but not in vain!” 

The ceremony progressed; the par- 
ticipants rose and knelt, then rose again 
to receive the benediction—all save the 
bride, who crouched upon her prié¢-dieu 
where she had been left. 

In due course the fat was pro-- 
nounced, the infamy was perfected, and 
Lord St. Grail turned to raise his wife. 

She gained her feet at his touch, and 
stood passively waiting. He imprinted 
a kiss upon her brow, and still she re- 
mained dumbly submissive. In turn 
Madame and Monsieur received her in 
their arms, and yet she quailed not; 
but when Mrs. Arbuthnot suddenly rose 
and advanced, the poor girl uttered a 
low, wailing cry, and flung herself into 
the good lady’s embrace with frantic 
fervor. Fortunately she roused from 
her stupor only to sink into yet more 
complete insensibility. 

In spite of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s alarmed 
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exclamation, Héléne slipped from her 
hold, and sank- unconscious at her feet, 
ere a hand could be stretched forth to 
prevent her fall. 

So sudden, so unexpected was the 
catastrophe that the intensest excite- 
ment ensued, in the midst of which a 
hand pressed my arm, and turning, I 
encountered the austere visage of the 
woman Partridge. 

“Will you do mea favor in defense 
of Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne?” 
she breathed in a sibilant but resolute 
whisper. 

Surprised beyond measure, I inquired: 

“ What can I do?” 

“ More than any other person in this 
house,” was the reply; “I have done all 
I can, but I have reached a point which 
I know not how to pass, You gentie- 
men know how to manage such matters 
better than a plain woman like me. I 
can not explain the whole thing now, for 
we shall be observed. 1 beg of you, go 
at once.” 

“ Go—where ?” I demanded. 

“‘ Across the terrace to the steps lead- 
ing down into the- garden. There you 
will find a person anxiously awaiting 
speech with you. 
followed; do what youcan. I leave all 
in your hands, and go to my poor young 
mistress to whisper some words of com- 
fort in her ear, if I have the chance.” 

Her dull eyes indicated the casement 
immediately behind me with aspecies of 
imperative command, and she waited to 
watch my exit from the room ere she 
forced her way into the group which had 
surrounded the new Lady St. Grail. 

I am satisfied that my withdrawal was 
not noticed; indeed, upon reaching the 
terrace and turning back I could see 
figures hurrying excitedly hither and 
thither within the brilliantly lighted 
salon, but no inquisitive eye had been 
turned to mark my going. 

Over the wooded crest of the adja- 
cent mountain a late moon was begin- 
ning to set in rest the silver lances of 
her waning radiance; the stars were pal- 
ing as at the approach of dawn, and be- 
neath me stretched away the fragrant 
expanse of garden wrapped in impene- 
trable gloom. 

I advanced to the head of the steps 


Mind that you are not . 
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and paused. At first my eyes, dazzled 
by the illumination which I had quitted, 
refused to do their office. Presently, 
however, I fancied I descried a slim, 
stationary object growing gradually out 
of the darkness, and assuming the pro- 
portions of a human form, dim but un- 
mistakable. 

The figure stood at the foot of the 
steps upon the garden-path, and as it 
displayed no intention of ascending to 
my level, I promptly accepted the other 
alternative, and went down toit. 

A surprise awaited me. A woman, 
cloaked and closely veiled, stood before 
me unflinchingly. 

“Can I be of service to you, madam?” 
I inquired at the expiration of a few mo- 
ments of dead silence. 

“ T trust so,” camethe reply ina low, 
rather musical, and, as I hastily judged, 
youthful tone. 

“To whom have I the honor of speak- 
ing ?”’ I asked. 

“To Lady St. Grail,” she answered, 
unhesitatingly. 


XII. 


“Good God!” I exclaimed impetu- 
ously; “if what you say is true, why 
were you not here twelve hours ago?” 

She seemed startled by my boisterous 
words, for she recoiled a step or two and 
paused silent, in an attitude of vague 
alarm. 

‘“‘T was warned not to raise my voice 
above a whisper,” she murmured, plain- 
tively; “I was told you would be cau- 
tious too—but perhaps you are not the 
person whom I was to meet.” 

I mentioned my name in a swift un- 
dertone by way of assurance, the mys- 
terious person having displayed signs of 
perturbation since she began to speak. 

“Yes,” she rejoined in the same sim- 
ple tone that had in it almost a childish 
ring; “yes, that is the name, and you 
must be the gentleman. But you speak 
too :loud—indeed you do!” 

“TI am aware of that fact,” I observed, 
“and shali be careful; but you amaze 
me.” 

“Do I ?—How ?” 

“ Why, by announcing yourself as the 
wife of Lord Ronald St. Grail.” 
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“Yes, I am his wife, his lawful wife,” 
she murmured, without the slightest 
quiver of passion in her voice, “and I 
suppose they have brought me here to 
find him.” 

“ Has he deserted you?” 

“Oh, yes; months ago. But I don’t 
blame him. I fell ill, very ill, of a dis- 
ease which destroyed my good looks. 
No wonder he no longer cared for me 
and left me ” 

“Great Heaven, madam,’ I cried as 
loud as I dared, “are you aware that 
you are speaking of your husband, of 
the man who should stand by you even 
unto death?” 

“You must not speak so loud,” she 
returned, almost pettishly; “ I promised 
not to raise my voice, and you must 
not.” 

Wondering what manner of woman 
this could be before me, I said: 

“ Let us move out of the path to some 
more retired place where we may speak 
at our leisure.” 

“No, no,” came the quick reply; “ if 
Ileave here I shall miss my friend.” 

“What friend ?’’ I inquired, curiously. 

“The good woman who brought me 
here—Mrs. Partridge, I think her name 
is.” 

“Lady St. Grail,” I said, after a 
troubled pause, during which she kept 
her veiled face turned toward the glim- 
mering lights above us, “ when were you 
married ?” 

“Oh, a very long time ago,” she an- 
swered softly, without looking at me; 
“it seems an age ago; indeed, I don’t 
quite know when it was,” 

“In England ?” 

“Yes, in England.” 

“Did the Earl of Holywell attend 
your marriage ?’’ I asked, the gravity of 
the situation beginning to dawn upon 
me. 

She turned slowly and looked at me 
through the meshes of her thick veil. 

“IT beg your pardon ?”’ she inquired. 

“Can it be that you have never met 
the Earl of Holywell?” 

“ Never.” 

“Where have you been living in Eng- 
land since your marriage ?” 

“At Esher near London.—Do you 
know Esher ?” 
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“ Not at all—And are you known as 
Lady St. Grail at Esher ?”’ 

“Oh, no !—I am known as Mrs. Ro- 
nald Cravan.” 

“ Then why did you tell me you were 
Lady St. Grail?” 

“ Because Mrs. Partridge says I am 
Lady St. Grail, and she charged me to 
tell you so.” 

I lapsed into silence, and she turned 
again to contemplate the lights. 

Whether the woman were an impostor 
or some poor demented creature I was 
unable to determine at that early stage of 
my acquaintance with her ; more especi- 
ally as I had not as yet been favored 
with a glimpse of her features. Above 
all I failed to divine Mrs. Partridge’s 
motive in sending me here to talk with 
her, inasmuch as through cunning or idi- 
ocy she seemed indisposed to accord me 
satisfaction. However, one query re- 
mained to be asked, and I asked it. 

“ Have you a certificate of your mar- 
riage?” 

“Certainly! That is, I did have it 
until good Mrs, Partridge borrowed it 
for some purpose.” 

My patience was exhausted. I was 
wasting my time, besides laying myself 
open to remarks by reason of my unex- 
plained absence from the house. 

My foot already pressed the first step 
when there came the swift rustle of ad- 
jacent shrubbery disturbed by the pas- 
sage of a body, and I turned to confront 
the woman Partridge. She was pale, 
out of breath and apparently spent by 
the hasty detour which she had been 
obliged to make in order to reach our 
rendezvous, unseen. 

“Pray pardon me for detaining you 
so long,” she panted, “ but 1 could not 
help myselt.—Well, are you satisfied? ” 

“ Of what?’ I asked. 

“ Raise your veil, my lady !” 

The impassive creature readily obeyed, 
and discovered in the faint light a wan, 
doll-like face which had once undoubt- 
edly been exquisitely pretty, but which 
was now haggard and _ prematurely 
blighted by the ravages of disease. The 
wreck of so much actual beauty might 
serve to account for St. Grail’s heartless 
desertion, but it was the great, vacant 
blue eyes that vindicated Mrs. Partridge. 
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She had no need to whisper in my ear, 
—‘ She’s mad ; ’’—I saw the sad fact for 
myself. 

“ Are you Satisfied mow ?’’ she asked. 

“ Yes,” I replied, quickly adding as I 
noted the plaintive stare with which the 
poor creature regarded us, “this lady 
tells me that her name is Craven.” To 
which Mrs. Partridge answered, “ Cra- 
ven is my lord’s family name. The mar- 
riage is valid. Here is the proof.” 

She drew from her bosom a folded 
parchment, yellow with time. 

“You may safely confront his lord- 
ship with it, without previously reading 
it. It is all straight and regular. You 
have but to show it to him and he will 
vacate the field,’”’ she said, forcing the 
instrument into my hands. 

While we were speaking, poor little 
Lady St. Grail had knelt beside the gar- 
den-border and plucked a flower here 
and there, which she alternately caressed 
and talked to in an audible whisper as 
though they had been so many children. 
Mrs. Partridge glanced at her, and the 
ready moisture suffused her kindly eyes. 

“Poor soul, poor soul!” she mur- 
mured. 

“How on earth did you come upon 
her ?”’ I demanded. 

“Oh, sir, I'll have to defer explaining 
all that. We've no time to lose. You 
must confront his lordship with that cer- 
tificate before he leaves the chateau this 
night. But mind you, you must have 
him alone. If he has the face to brave 
you, tell him that Miriam, his wife, is 
within gun-shot. And if then he defies 
you, send for me; you may trust me 
to be waiting and watching. Now go; 
—I dare not lose another moment.— 
Yet stay,—grant me half an hour to 
take this poor, helpless soul to one of 
the farm-houses, where the inmates are 
devoted to me, and to return to the cha- 
teau ; then you may count upon me if 
you need me.” 

As she ceased speaking, she stooped 
and raised the crouching figure gently 
but firmly, saying : 

“Come, my good lady, it is late and 
time you were in bed.” 

“Yes, in bed,” was the low rejoinder, 
as the simple creature smilingly pressed 
her little nose-gay to her lips ; then sud- 
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denly raising her blank, expressionless 
blue eyes upon me, she added, 

“You will see Ronald, I know. Pray 
tell him to do no wrong. I have not 
come to claim him; only to save him, 
So say to him from me,—good-night, 
good-night.” She nodded again and 
again with that piteous smile; and as 
she was led away, she turned back 
her head and murmured, “good- 
night !”’ 

So moved was I by this rueful expres- 
sion that they had vanished ere I was 
aware of it. And there I stood, armed 
for the discharge of an obligation as 
hazardous as it was anomalous. 

Two minutes’ reflection convinced me 
of the infeasibility of proceeding alone; 
and I determined to look up the vi- 
comte and consult him. 

It was my good fortune to find the 
vicomte crossing the terrace from one of 
the open casements as I mounted the 
steps. At sight of me he came rapidly 
to my side and asked in a voice render- 
ed unsteady by excitement. 

“In Heaven’s name, where have you 
been? What has happened ?” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte,” I said as im- 
pressively as I was able, “ you and I have 
a serious duty to perform to-night. May 
I depend upon your being cool and col- 
lected ?—Stay !—Before you answer, 
think well whether you can promise to 
command your nerves. This. much I 
will say :—that if I am able to benefit 
by your intelligent co-operation in the 
task that lies before me, we shall be in- 
strumental in delivering your cousin out 
of bondage.” 

“Monsieur,” he replied firmly, “ if 
you call upon me to act in defense of 
Héléne, you may trust me implicitly.” 

“T will put you tothe test. You ask 
me where I have been. I have been in 
the garden talking to Lord Ronald St. 
Grail’s wife. This paper establishes the 
fact ; he is lawfully a married man.” 

Be it said to the credit of the impet- 
uous young Frenchman that he bore the 
shock right manfully. “You are mad!” 
burst from his lips in a hoarse whisper, 
“is it true?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ Have we sufficient proof ?” 7 

“ This certificate is all that we require 
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—the question now is, will you present 
it to St. Grail or shall I?” 

“ As you think best ; but as I am her 
relative—” 

“T agree with you,” I interposed ; 
“you should be the one to dismiss him. 
But I conjure you to be calm ; a scene 
might be productive of the most disas- 
trous results. Go into the library and 
wait there ; I will bring him to you.” 

An ashen pallor had overspread his 
genial face, but his hand was firm as he 
accepted the parchment when I ceased 
speaking. Without a word he left me 
and entered the chateau by way of the 
hall, while I crossed the sa/on where 
two or three servants were removing the 
improvised altar and extinguishing the 
lights. 

I went at once to the dining-room. 
The table had been laid for a sump- 
tuous nuptial supper, but the solitary 
occupants of the apartment were St. 
Grail, Arbuthnot and Snivelly, with 
Désiré standing like a mute beside the 
buffet. 

Each gentleman held a champagne 
glass in his hand and was evidently 
about to respond to some unseasonable 
toast when my sudden apparition arrest- 
edthem. Advancing tothe end of the 
table, I said: 

“Lord St. Grail, a gentleman wishes 
tosee you in the library.” 

“Who is it?” his lordship demanded 
with abrupt suspicion, which his habi- 
tual reserve somewhat disguised. 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte de Ormean.” 
_“ Ah !—He may come to me here and 
join my friends in drinking my health.” 

“It is a matter of serious impor- 
tance,”’ IT insisted. “I advise you to see 
him alone.”’ 

Every eye was upon me. St. Grail 
set down his glass and stalked out of the 
foom in silence. I followed him. 

He seemed to ignore my espionage, 
for without turning, he walked the length 
of the hall and threw open the door of 
the library. “Ga 
_ We found the young noblemaa stand- 
ing upon the hearth rug with his back 
to the mantle-piece, his arms folded up- 
on his breast, every muscle of his mobile 
countenance under rigid control. 

I closed the door and mounted guard 

Vor. CXIV,—8, 
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beside it. Meanwhile, St. Grail ad- 
‘vanced to within a few feet of the Vi- 
comte and said : 

“1 am here.” 

“ Monsieur, it is my duty to inquire 
how you were employed on the eight- 
eenth of April one year ago ?”’ 

“It is my duty to reply, monsieur, 
that I have not the faintest recollec- 
tion,” came the prompt rejoinder. 

“Permit me to jog your memory— 
who is Miriam Varley?” 

“T have never heard the name.” 

‘‘ Possibly this paper may assist you 
to recollect.” 

He produced the certificate, as he 
spoke, and shook out its folds. St. 
Grail took it from his hand and turned 
to the candles upon the table to peruse 
it. His profile alone was exposed, but 
it betrayed no emotion of any descrip- 
tion. 

Presently he slowly folded the parch- 
ment and returned it to the Vicomte. 

“ T am unable to inquire into this mat- 
ter at present,” he observed calmly ; 
“when I have more leisure at my com- 
mand I will ask you to kindly lend me 
that document that I may have it duly 
investigated.” 

“ What have you to say to it zow,” de- 
manded the young nobleman. 

“ That it is an infamous forgery.” 

“ Monsieur!” retorted the Vicomte 
with admirable composure, pointing at 
me, “that gentleman has spoken with 
Lady St. Grail, your discarded wife, this 
very evening !” 

That shaft struck home. St. Grail 
recoiled absolutely livid with anger, and 
turned upon me. 

‘So both you disappointed scoundrels 
are in this plot to ruin me!” he hissed. 

“ Say rather that we are both allied in 
a laudable attempt to deliver an inno- 
cent lady out of the toils of a knave,” 
replied the vicomte. 

“Your life shall pay the forfeit of 
that insult! ” 

“T shall be happy to place myself at 
your disposal when and where you 
will,” 

“ Rest assured that I shall offer you 
no opportunity of evading me !”’ 

St. Grail turned to leave the room, 
but as he reached the door the voice of 
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the marquis was heard as he conducted 
the doctor up to Héléne’s chamber. 
His lordship waited until the sound of 
the footsteps had faded in the distance ; 
then he left us. 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when 
the vicomte came to me and taking my 
hand in his, remarked: 

“ We shall fight now.” 

“ God forbid !'” 

He dropped my hands and stepping 
back he looked at me in amazement and 
exclaimed: ‘“ Would you have me 
shirk my duty?” 

“JT do not consider it your duty to 
risk your life at the hands of this scoun- 
drel,”’ I replied. 

“Tf he elects to fight with swords, I 
will not answer for his safety; unfor- 
tunately, however, I am no shot,” he 
said thoughtfully. 

At his request, I accompanied the 
vicomte to his room. 

“Should there be an encounter, as 
no doubt there will be,” he said, as we 
seated ourselves at his open casement, 
“may I count upon you to be one of 
my seconds ?”’ 

“ From what I have heard and read of 
this unhappy practice of dueling,” I 
replied, “I fear etiquette forbids me to 
refuse you.” 

He leaned forward, pressed my hand 
an instant, and then resumed his exas- 
peratingly stoical attitude. 

We sat there in stolid silence, gazing 
out at the blood red fragment of the 
waning moon that hung low upon the 
crest of the distant mountains. The 
day had been oppressively warm; the 
night was sultry. The air was heavy 
and confined in-doors, and I proposed 
to descend to the terrace and walk our- 
selves into a condition of somnolence. 
Whatever frame of mind my companion 
might be in, I felt that movement of 
some description would be a welcome 
relief to me; but he opposed my plan. 
“It is etiquette for me to remain in my 
own quarters,” he said ; “ I may receive 
a visit from Lord St. Grail’s representa- 
tives at any moment. It is my impres- 
sion that he intends to settle this matter 
within a few hours, and it is of the 
utmost importance that I should be 
where I can be found. But, pray donot 
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allow me to detain you another moment; 
you must be weary from your journey 
and anxious to retire.” He thereupon 
rose, adding, “I only ask your assur. 
ance that I may depend upon you in 
case of need.” 

I rose and took his extended hand in 
mine. ‘ Are you resolved to give that 
infamous villain the opportunity of send- 
ing you out of the world, for bravely 
defending your relative ?”’ 

“ If he demands satisfaction,’ was the 
calm reply, “ I am resolved upon doing 
my best to accord it.” 

As I opened the door to make my 
exit, I discovered Tom Arbuthnot and 
Mr. Abner Silliman Snivelly upon the 
threshold. They passed into the 
vicomte’s chamber with a stiff salute, 
and I closed the door and went down 
stairs, knowing full well the object of 
their visit, but cherishing no desire to 
assist at it. Ten minutes later these 
worthy gentlemen found me pacing to 
and fro upon the terrace. Arbuthnot 
was the first to approach me and speak: 

“The gentlemen have agreed to meet 
at five o’clock in the park. They con- 
sider it advisable to have the affair set- 
tled at day-break. Mr. Snivelly and 
myself represent Lord St. Grail at his 
request. You, I understand, support 
Monsieur le Vicomte. My _ brother-in- 
law, the marquis, has got wind of the 
business and has gone to his nephew to 
insist upon joining you as his other 
second.” 

‘‘ What are the weapons ?”’ I asked. 

“ Revolvers.” 

I turned away with a sickening mis- 
giving at my heart.” 





XIII. 


More wakeful hours. My _ hapless 
experience was beginning to sway mein 
favor of the supposition that insomnia 
brooded in the very air of France. At 
all events, I had enjoyed but a modi- 
cum of genuinely tranquil sleep since! 
had’ set eyes on Boisiére. 

Certainly for the remainder of that 
night I sat broad, staring, awake in my 
own chamber, listening for, yet dread- 
ing, the tokens of the inevitable reveille, 
and thinking unutterable horrors. With- 
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out being in the least a fatalist, I had 
made up my mind that the young 
vicomte was doomed ; so grounded had 
become the grewsome belief that the 
first tremulous note of a distant chanti- 
cleer seemed, to my excited fancy, his 
death-knell. 

Consequently, the more surprised was 
I when, upon going to him in the faint 
blush of the dawn, I found him astir, 
scrupulously attired and in a decidedly 
cheery frame of mind. 

“ Have you slept ?”’ I asked wonder- 
ingly. 

“Slept!” he replied with a smiie ; 
“T have come very near missing my 
engagement. What time was it when 
you left me?” 

“ Shortly after midnight, I think.” 

“It is half-past four now; I must 
have slept four hours at the least calcu- 
lation.” 

“TI fail to understand your indiffer- 
ence.” 

“ My dear feilow,” he retorted, “ it is 
not indifference.” 

“ What, then ?”’ 

“ Stoicism.”" 

“You should have lived in Zeno’s 
day to have been appreciated,” I an- 
swered almost angrily, as 1 went to 
the window and drew back the dra- 
pery. 

The incomparable landscape was 
veiled in a roseate mist: a bird sang 
blithely far below in the garden; the 
low of cattle came up from the en- 
shrouded meadows, while in the distance 
atrain rumbled away upon its mission 
into the wide, glad world. 

I saw all, heard all—and shuddered. 

“Tt wiil be a fine day,” spoke my com- 
panion .close at my side; “ it would 
have been miserabie to have had to go 
out with umbrellas.” 

“It is miserable enough as it is,” I 
muttered. 

The young man laughed, then be- 
came suddenly serious, and laying his 
hand upon my arm, remarked, “I can 
not thank you enough for your kindly 
solicitude. Do not think me so dull 
as to be incapable of appreciating it. 
Were I to meet almost any other man 
I might share your misgivings, but I am 
ready to risk my life in order to kill 
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that rascal. Herichly deserves a grave. 
He has wronged Héléne.” 

He ceased speaking, walked across 
the room and returned to me. Remov- 
ing a signet from his finger, he con- 
tinued :— 

“Tf I should fall,—mind, gentle heart, 
I interpose an z/,—you will give this 
ring to Héléne. I have no property in 
my own right to will her, and in all 
probability she will never require more 
than she will have; so this ring will 
answer every purpose. It is my legacy.” 
He placed it in my hand; then quickly 
added : “ Stay,—let me look at it once 
again. It was my mother’s dying gift. 
She placed it upon my finger and it has 
never left it until now. You will not 
think me weak if I confess to you that 
the warmth of her dear hand has never 
cooled within its golden heart. It has 
been some consolation to me to cherish 
that vital relic, for I loved that blessed 
mother asason should love. It may 
be errant fancy, but it has seemed to me 
to embody something of the woman 
who would have me live an honorable 
man, and I believed that it would cool 
if ever by thought or deed I outraged 
her memory. Well, thank Heaven! it 
has never cooled.”” He took the circlet 
and pressed it to his lips; then, “ Give 
me your hand,” he concluded ; “ if Iam 
to receive it again, it must come back 
to me warm; if it is to go to Héléne, 
bid her foster we sacred spark.” 

He placed the signet upon my finger 
and turned away. 

At that moment the clock upon the 
mantle chimed the quarter-hour. 

We took our hats in silence and went 
down into the lower hall. There, stand- 
ing erect beside the open door in the 
semi-gloom, we descried the figure of 
the marquis. He was rather more than 
usually pallid, but as reserved as was his 
wont. 

He shook hands with us both, and 
leading the way out upon the terrace, 
remarked : “ We have just time to reach 
the rendesvous.” 

As we went down through the rose- 
garden where the late blooms were 
choked with dew and hung their tinted 
heads, as it seemed to me tearfully, the 
vicomte inquired for Héléne. 
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“She is out of danger ; the crisis has 
passed,’ replied Monsieur de Grand- 
Chéne; “she has been asleep for 
hours.” 

“ Heaven be praised for that!” mur- 
mured the poor fellow fervently. 

We passed out at a small gate that 
communicated with the park, and in op- 
pressive silence entered a broad glade 
where yellow sunbeams and dull shadows 
were interlaced in an ever changeful 
pattern beneath our feet. It seemed an 
eternity to me ere we gained an open 
space walled upon the four sides by the 
dense foliage of magnificent old chest- 
nuts. 

This was the arena, with nature’s eye 
to view the unhallowed immolation. 

Upon the opposite side of the glen, 
flanked by his seconds, stood St. Grail, 
a vision of ably tailored repose. He 
raised his hat as we appeared, and his 
salute was formally acknowledged by 
the vicomte. 

Thereupon ensued a pause, which was 
broken by the arrival of Doctor Savart 
in his coupé. The cheery face of this 
estimable young gentleman seemed like 
aray of hope tome. He bowed to the 
opposing faction with strict courtesy 
and then shook hands warmly with the 
vicomte, the marquis and myself. 

I did not watch them as they counted 
off the deadly paces and dropped a 
glove at each of two points, one of which 
at least was destined t® mark the limit 
of an existence; my eyes were fixed 
upon the young vicomte, who, at a short 
distance from me, was exchanging a few 
last, apparently serious, words with 
Savart. 

So swiftly and silently had the prepa- 
rations been consummated that I was 
startled into a tremor by the sudden 
declaration of the marquis :— 

“ Places-vous, messieurs.” 

Prompt to obey the baleful summons, 
the vicomte bade Savart farewell, shook 
hands formally with his uncle, and 
crossed the sward to where I stood; 
“ Farewell, my friend!” he breathed, 
with a look of indescribable eloquence 
as he pressed both my hands for an in- 
stant, and then abruptly turned away to 
take his place, escorted by the marquis. 

Back to back they stood in the center 
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of the sunny carrefour, their weapons 
in their hands ; the marquis retreated a 
few steps and calmly inquired : 

“ Are all ready ?” 

The ready affirmative was rendered 
by firm voices, in English and French 
simultaneously. And _ then, as they 
started with rapid strides for their re- 
spective goals, the voice of the marquis 
once more startled the hallowed serenity 
of the dawn. 

“ Fire!” 

I saw them turn like autonnatons, saw 
their blue steel flash in the sun, heard 
the rending rattle of a single shot, and 
voiced my dismay in a cry as I flewto 
raise my stricken friend. 

He had fallen backward among the 
mosses, his finger cramped about the 
trigger that had refused its office, a look 
of baffled dismay upon his compressed 
lips and in his staring eyes. 

Savart knelt with me and we raised 
the rigid form just as the marquis 
reached us and bent with solicitude 
above his nephew. 

We hoped for a word, we conjured 
him to speak, but Arnaud d’Ormean 
seemed stricken dumb. For a few mo- 
ments the flame of intelligence flickered 
in his dilated eyes, and while it lasted 
he grappled with me in a way that puz- 
zled as much as it distressed me. Pres- 
ently, however, the mystery was solved : 
his groping hands had touched his ring, 
and raising my hand to his lips, he kissed 
it and sank back in my arms. The light 
died out of his eyes and he lay there 
passive. 

With quick perception Savart rose to 
his feet and turned to St. Grail, who had 
dropped his weapon and advanced to 
the center of the field. 

“ Partez, monsieur—partez !" he said 
with stern admonition. 

Ere St. Grail and his companions had 
vanished amid the serried chestnuts, the 
brave young vicomte had breathed his 
last, and lay a corpse in my arms, shot 
through the heart. 

Even in that supreme moment the 
vaunt of St..Grail, which had made so 
indelible an impression upon me, came 
back like an echo : “I bear a charmed 
life.” 

I was too anxious, too wretched, to 
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note the change that had taken place 
in the marquis while he knelt beside his 
dead ; I only know that he was silent 
and grim as he walked among us by 
the side of the coupé which bore the 
dead nobleman back to the chateau. 

Désiré alone met us at the terrace 
steps, and the body was borne into the 
Salle d’Hiver. Savart and I were dis- 
missed, the door was closed and the 
marquis remained within, sole watcher. 

I went into the silent sa/on, crossed to 
one of the casements and looked out 
upon the mocking glory of the day. 
The garish sun dazzled my sight ; the 
enchanting landscape had lost its 
charm ; even the gay parterres seemed 
to dumbly acknowiedge the presence of 
death ; the very breath of morning was 
stilled. 

Unable to bear the oppressive soli- 
tude, 1 turned to a table and touched 
the bell. A maid, who chanced to be 
passing through the hall at the moment, 
answered the summons. 

“Will you be good enough to go to 
Madame la Marquise and beg her to 
grant me a few minutes upon a matter 
of importance ?”’ I demanded. 

The servant bowed in silence and van- 
ished. While I waited, I paced up and 
down the apartment, involuntarily walk- 
ing upon tip-toe as I passed the drap- 
ery that concealed the door opening 
into the Salle a’ Hiver. 

Presently I was conscious of a pres- 
ence behind me and turned. Instead 
of Edith de Grand Chéne I found my- 
self confronted by the rigid countenance 
and primly attired figure of Mrs. Part- 
ridge. 

“TI sent for madame,” I began ab- 
Tuptly. 

“ Madame is engaged,” came the reply. 

“Then she knows -——” I began, 
when the woman interposed: 

“She knows all ; cou!d you suppose 
that she did not? She was aware that 
the poor vicomte had fallen even before 
he breathed his last.” 

“Who was her informant ?”’ I asked, 
wonderingly. 

“That prying lynx, Jarnotte, her 
maid. She is madame’s shadow. I 
have an account to settle with her some 
day, and settle it I will, be sure.” 
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“Pray, what has she done to you?” 
I inquired, repressing a smile. 

“She has discovered the object of 
my journey into England; she has re- 
ported the facts to madame, and I have 
received my dismissal from Boisiére this 
morning. I should have gone long ago, 
only I hated to leave my young lady 
unprotected.” 

“You speak as if she were in danger 
of her life.” 

“She is ina nest of vipers, which is 
enough, I suppose. But Heaven be 
praised, we have saved her from Satan’s 
clutch, though noble blood has been 
spilled in the cause.” 

Her unimpassioned dignity, added to 
the high estimate which I had already 
formed of her character, had its due 
effect upon me. 

“Mrs. Partridge,” I said, “as you 
have not scrupled to call me to your 
aid, I must insist that you explain your 
innuendoes before you leave here.” 

“TI have no objection,” she replied 
calmiy, ‘ only you must see that we can 
not talk here,” with an apprehensive 
glance about her. 

“When do you go? Where can I 
meet you before I leave?” 

“T shall accompany Lady St. Grail 
by the afternoon train which leaves 
Nevers at four o’clock. Having brought 
her here, I consider it my duty to see 
her safely back to England and com- 
fortably settled there. She is in 
wretched health, and I am anxious to 
lose no time. I am going to her now, to 
prepare her for the journey.” 

“ Let me go with you.” 

She looked at me a moment, then 
answered, “‘ No; were we to leave the 
chateau together we should attract at- 
tention, which might prove disastrous 
to my plans, and I have reason to be ner- 
vous lest they miscarry. However, you 
may meet me in the lane which leads to 
the cottage where Lady St. Grail is con- 
cealed. I will speak to you there.” 

She therefore gave me a few direc- 
tions as to the courseI was to follow, 
and left me. Soon after I took my hat, 
crossed the terrace and strolled off in 
the direction of the stables with as un- 
concerned an air as devouring animos- 
ity wouid permit me to assume. 
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XIV. 


Upon reaching a grassy lane which, 
like a fresh green ribbon, wound among 
broad acres already maturing to .the 
mellow perfection of the harvest-tide, I 
descried Mrs. Partridge some distance 
in advance of me, wandering along in 
the shadow of the hedge with step 
sedate and slow. AsI gained her side 
she said : 

“TI can give you ten minutes. It will 
require that much time to reach the 
farm-house. You may speak unreserv- 
edly ; there is no danger here.” 

“First of ail,” I said, “tell me 
whether you have left the chateau for 
good.” 

“ For good and all.” 

“You have bidden farewell to your 
young mistress?” 

“] have.” 

Her stern voice softened with emo- 
tion, and she turned her face away from 
me toward the ripening grain that 
gleamed golden beyond the hedge. 

“You love her,” I rejoined sympa- 
thetically. 

“ Fondly—as her mother should love 
her, as her mother does not.” 

“ You should not have left her.” 

“T could not help myself ; I told you 
that I have been dismissed.” 

“T forgot for the moment,” I ex- 
plained; then more cheerfully, “the 
day may not be far distant when she 
will be her own mistress and will send 
for you.” 

“She will never be that while ‘hey 
live.” 

“ Who ?” 

“The marquis and his wife.” 

“ That is the point upon which I wish 
to question you,” I said, endeavoring to 
curb my eagerness; “this is not the 
first time that you have uttered this 
veiled charge. What mystery is there 
in it? What do vou mean?” 

The woman deliberately opened her 
umbrella, the noon-day sun being op- 
pressively warm, and slackened her 
pace as she replied : 

“Of course you know that madame 
sacrificed her daughter to Lord St. 
Grail in order to hide her guilt, real or 
supposed.” 
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“ Yes, I know.” 

“That was a sin, the sin of a coward, 
but it had the desperate hope of main- 
taining respectability in the eyes of the 
world to plead its cause. Monsieur de 
Grand-Chéne’s sin is of a darker dye.” 

She paused, and too interested to 
interrupt her, I waited in silence for her 
to continue. 

“IT have seen and served many noble- 
men in my day,” she went on, as it were 
introspectively, “ but I have yet to meet 
one so proud, so viciously proud, as my 
late master. ‘The unblemished reputa- 
tion of his family has affected his mind; 
he has brooded over the chances of a 
possible disgrace until the defense of 
his honor has become a mania. Yet his 
common-sense is not in_ the _ least 
affected ; in the eyes of God and man 
he had no excuse for doing what he has 
done. I have no intention of palliating 
his crime.” 

“What has he done?” I ventured, 
fearing a digression and noting the 
roof of a farm-house among a clump of 
lilacs in the near fore-ground. 

“Done!” she cried bitterly; “he 
tried to sell his child to shield so much 
of his honor as his wife shared in_bear- 
ing his name.”’ 

‘“‘ Then he suspects her of infidelity?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Why, certainly—as who does not? 
Whether she has been guilty or not, 
madame’s course of life in Paris has 
been open to question, to say the least— 
a misfortune which no previous Mar- 
quise de Grand-Chéne ever suffered. 
Her husband has had his eagle-eye 
upon her, although he has lived here 
peaceably enough in his remote eyry; 
she could not pull the wool over that 
eye ; had she been a clever woman she 
would not have buried her head, ostrich- 
like, and considered herself safe even 
with her lover under her husband's 
roof.” 

I was horrified—a hideous fact in 
thought is clothed, in words it stands 
forth naked—and I could not help 
essaying some defense. 

“You hate the lady and are too 
severe,” I said. She closed her um- 
brella suddenly and quickened her pace. 
I abruptly changed the subject. 
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“ Will you not tell me how you found 
Lady St. Grail?” I asked. 

She smiled her rare smile with a con- 
scious pride in her achievement. 

“ Ah,” she answered, “that has been 
one grand success of my life! Itisa 
long story and would scarcely interest 
you in detail. Suffice it to say that I 
applied at Scotland Yard for a detec- 
tive, and he, being a clever fellow, 
worked the whole thing up forme. I 
was Staying in London with a friend, 
when one evening I received a note 
from my man requesting me to run 
down to Esher and take a look at a cer- 
tain Mrs. Craven, who was lodging at a 
certain number, of a certain road. Bright 
and early on the following morning I 
took the train and found the poor, 
demented creature in the care of a 
kindly soul, who was receiving fair pay- 
ment for the keeping of her charge— 
she knew not whence. Mrs. Craven, 
she said, had been with her for a matter 
of six months, had come to her accom- 
panied by a woman whom she had never 
seen again, and from that time had 
received no visitors and not so much as 
one letter. I very soon discovered that 
I held the trump-card—the highest 
trump, in fact—and I played it, as you 
know ; I played it late in the game, but 
I took the trick!” And again she 
smiled, as well she might. 


“You were late, indeed,” I sup- 
plemented; “it was the eleventh 
hour.” 


“T came as quickly as steam could 
bring me,” she replied defensively ; “ I 
reached Esher at ten in the morning, 
with my share of the work before me. 
At nine that same evening I left Char- 
ing Cross for Dover with the necessary 
proofs in my pocket and my lord’s wife 
by my side. I wish we might have 
reached the chateau in time to prevent 
those final words being uttered, but I 
assure you it was nip-and-tuck with us 
to arrive when we did.” 

“You have done nobly !” 

“Thank you ; I flatter myself that I 
have.” 

We had reached the corner of the 
low wall that surrounded the garden, in 
the midst of which nestled the pic- 
turesque farm-house. ‘The allotted ten 
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minutes were up; I must leave Mrs. 
Partridge to go her ways alone. 

I therefore paused, saying : 

“Lord St. Grail could not have 
deceived his family in regard to his 
marriage with Madamoiselle de Grand- 
Chéne as he did inthe case of obscure 
Miss Varley.” 

“Of course he could not!” answered 
my companion. 

“Then why were not some of his im- 
mediate relatives present at the cere- 
mony ?” 

“ The Earl of Holywell, his father, is 
his only immediate relative living, and 
he has been laid up with the gout at 
Craven House in town ever since the 
close of the London season. I under- 
stand that he wrote a very nice letter to 
his future daughter-in-law, explaining 
his absence; and sent a handsome gift.” 

“ There will be a fine scene between 
father and son,” I remarked with gusto. 

“The son will not return to England 
after what has happened, never fear ; 
but Miriam, Lady St. Grail w2//, and it 
shall be my duty to claim her rights for 
her beneath the roof of Craven House!” 

I was about to suggest that the good 
woman had an unenviable task before 
her, when I was most unexpectedly in- 
terrupted by the apparition of a woman 
who came flying out of the house to 
meet us, with hands upraised in evident 
dismay. 

“ Madame, madame!”’ she panted, 
being afflicted with embonpoint and 
much excited. 

“What is the matter?” demanded 
Mrs. Partridge, turning very white about 
the lips. 

“ The poor lady is very ill 

“Here’s confusion worse com- 
founded!” gasped Mrs. Partridge, 
classically, staggering up against the 
wall and assuming a most unclassical 
pose ; “ what’s to be done?” 

She hastily pronounced some soothing 
words to the poor woman and sent her 
into the house ; then, turning to me, she 
added : 

“Go back to the chateau. My 
presence here must not be suspected, 
now more than ever. If you can man- 
age to make it understood that you have 
chanced to see me take my departure 
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for Nevers, so much the better for me. 
Late this evening come back here. I 
may need your assistance again.”” She 
paused suddenly, no doubt conscious of 
her unduly commanding tone, and con- 
cluded humbly: “on behalf of my 
Lady St. Grail.” 

She then hastened into the house, 
leaving me to retrace my steps to the 
chateau. 

It was long past the breakfast-hour 
when I re-entered the shadowy hall 
where lurked the awful presence whose 
influence the invigorating sunshine, 
the breath of Heaven and_ the 
shining fields had, in a _ measure, 
assisted me to evade. But it was 
there, intrenched beneath the lofty 
grained arches; invisible yet potent 
monarch—grim death. 

It was with a sense of genuine relief 
that I made my way to the morning- 
room, and found myself in the presence 
of Mrs. Arbuthnot and her son. 

They were seated at table, evidently 
as a matter of form, since the viands 
before them remained untouched. I 
saw at a glance that I had interrupted a 
conversation of some unpleasant nature, 
as there were tears in the eyes of my 
mother’s estimable friend and an ex- 
pression of sheepish defiance upon the 
features of young Arbuthnot. They 
both started as I entered, and the lady 
extended her hand to me with weary 
recognition. 

“What can you think of all this!” 
she murmured ; “ was ever any thing so 
dreadful ?” 

“It is most unfortunate, certainly,” I 
replied, affecting a bravery I was far from 
owning;’’ but pray bear in mind 
that—”’ 

‘Oh, you are very kind,” she inter- 
posed, “but there is no extenuation 
possible.” 

“Tf you refer to the duel, Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot,” I said, taking my accustomed 
seat, “remember that, as a matter of 
honor between gentlemen, it could not 
have been avoided ; it is the custom of 
the country.” 

“Tt is not altogether the duel which 
weighs upon me. There is a disgrace 
which comes nearer home to me than 
that!” 





OF THORNS. 


At these words Arbuthnot sprang to 
his feet and addressing me across the 
table, said : 

“ May I beg you to leave the room? 
My mother is not responsible for what 
she is saying.” 

“If by remaining I can testify my 
confidence in your mother’s soundness 
of mind,” I answered, “ I shall remain.” 

The young man stiode angrily to the 
door and laid hold of the handle : 

“As you please,” he muttered. “I 
have no right to. command; but if I 
were Judith I would clear my house of 
inquisitive guests.” 

With that he left us, and out of defer- 
ence to my companion, who had grown 
as pallid as the dead, I made all haste 
to change the subject, in order to relieve 
her of the necessity of apologizing for 
her discourteous offspring. 

“ How is Mademoiselle Héléne?” I 
inquired. 

“ Much better than I dared to hope 
she would be.” 

“ Heaven be praised for that!” 

“ Yes, the poor child has a sad ordeal 
to face.” 

“ Has she any idea of what has taken 
place?” 

“Oh, yes; she knows every thing; 
but how she received the information I 
can not divine.” 

“If she is strong enough to bear it, 
as you say,” I observed, “ perhaps it 
is better so.” 

“Perhaps; yet I doubt if she has 
been informed about her father yet.” 

“ Monsieur de Grand-Chéne? Why, 
what has happened ?” 

“ Have you not heard ?” she asked in 
some surprise; “he was_ stricken 
with paralysis while sitting beside his 
nephew’s body, and the doctor an- 
nounced his condition most critical.” 

“Why, this is terrible news!” I 
exclaimed. 

‘“‘ Misfortunes never come singly,” she 
replied wearily ; “and if he dies I sup- 
pose it will be a blow to Héléne.” 

“Inthe event of her father’s death 
she has you to turn to, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not,” I said soothingly. 

“Fora time, yes; but my days are 
numbered. I am an old woman.” 


After a brief pause which neither of 
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us appeared to realize, Mrs. Arbuthnot 
suddenly aroused, and with a wan 
smile, remarked : 

“] felt it my duty to come here and do 
the honors of the table, since every one 
else seems incapacitated. I fear you 
will not commend yourself to my care 
again. Pray what will you have?” 

“ Nothing, I thank you,” I replied ; 
“this coffee is all I require. Pardon 
me, but did you not say that Monsieur le 
Marquis was stricken down in the Sad/e 
a’ Hiver, where his nephew lies?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Has he been allowed to remain 
there?” 

“Oh, no; he was removed to his 
own chamber.” 

“Then who has been left to guard 
the poor young vicomte ?”’ 

“A priest, and, I think, the serving- 
man Désiré.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Arbuthnot!” I cried in- 
dignantly, “this is shameful! No friend 
to watch by that brave, fond heart ? He 
accounted me his friend, brief as our 
acquaintance was; why should I not 
go to him ?” 

“Why should you not, if you will be 
so good ?” 

“Good!” I cried; “it will be a 
source of satisfaction to me to pay him 
this last tribute of affectionate re- 
gard.” 

I rose as I spoke, and Mrs. Arbuth- 
not once more extended her hand. 

“T have so much to thank you for,” 
she murmured, the great tears glistening 
in her dear old eyes; “so much more 
than I dare to trust myself to utter to- 
day ; but come to see me in Paris, when 
you return. Here is my address.” 

She handed me a card, 
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“ You do not think to leave Boisiére, 
do you?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; I shall go to-night. You 
will pardon me if I do not undertake to 
explain my reason ; it is simply better 
that I should go, nowthat Héleéne is out 
of danger.” ‘Then as I turned to leave 
her she rose, adding : 

“My poor girl, Judith, has been fool- 
ish, indiscreet, but not guilty,—oh, my 
dear boy, not guilty! She was always 
fond of admiration and I suppose I 
made a mistake in bringing her to Paris 
and letting her marry a man old enough 
to be her father,—foolish enough to 
adore her until he discovered that the 
idol he had set up was made of clay, not 
gold. Ah, well !—we have learned sad 
lessons all round, and with Heaven’s 
help, I trust we may live to profit by 
them.” 

She ceased speaking and turned from 
me to the sunny window to conceal her 
emotion. I raised the hand I still held 
to my lips, and left her in sympathetic 
silence. 

I found the door of the death-chamber 
ajar and pushing it wider, entered noise- 
lessly. The scene presented was im- 
pressive in the extreme. The Church 
of Rome had set her seal upon the 
mortuary rites; the air was laden with 
incense, while amid the fragrant mists 
candles flared redly. At the head of 
the table upon which the sheeted figure 
lay, a priest stood mumbling his prayers 
and thumping his missal; ever and anon 
clanking his censer to and fro with the 
methodical accuracy of a practiced fire- 
man. There was but one other watcher 
—a woman ; and I paused spell-bound 
as I recognized her. 

(Zo be concluded.) 





SUMME 


BIRDS. 





I would not miss the summer time, 

I would not mind the winter’s part, 
If so I still could keep the singing 

Of summer birds within my heart. 


But winter blasts above me blow 
And in my breast their echoes start, 
Their moans will not let be the singing 
Of summer birds within my heart. 


The cold snow covers buds of hope 

That would have bloomed with winsome arts, 
If skies o’ blue had kept the singing 

Of summer birds within my heart. 


—HOWARD OAKES. 











“MAY.” 


BY MERRITT KEENE, 


“All aboard,” cried the guard, and, 
just in time, I ran up the platform, and 
jumped into the first first-class carriage 
I came to. ‘The door was banged be- 
hind me, the engine gave a discordant 
shriek, and we were off. 

Settling myseif comfortably in my 
corner, with the self-satisfied air of one 
who has accomplished a great deed, 
I looked about me, as was my custom, 
at the other occupants of the carriage. 
But it was quite empty save for the 
figure of a young woman, who seemed 
about twenty years of age. She sat in 
the opposite corner, her head leaning 
back against the cushions, her eyes 
closed, and an expression of utter weari- 
ness about her face. 

“What a plain girl,” was my inward 
comment, but in a moment I changed 
my hastily formed opinion. The girl 
raised her head and opened her eyes— 
large gray eyes, that might sometimes 
have been blue, and were, perhaps, too 
light for actual beauty, but which, from 
the sweet expression in them, and the 
darkening shadow given by the long 
dark lashes, were to me most lovely. 
She looked me full in the face for a 
moment, then said in a sweet, low 
voice : 

“ Pardon me, but are you going so far 
as Weston ?” 

“Yes,” replied I, much surprised at 
being so addressed. 

“ Would you kindly give my ticket to 
the guard,” she continued. “I am so 
tired ’’—she added, pathetically. 

“ Yes,” I said again, and taking the 
ticket she held out, from the neatly- 
gloved fingers, I put it away within my 
purse. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, and 
closing her eyes, and resting her head 
on her hand like a tired child, in a mo- 
ment or two her regular breathing told 
me she was asleep. 

“Poor thing, she must be very tired 
to ask a favor of a stranger,” I thought. 
“‘T wonder who she is, and why she is 
going to Weston.” 


Old maid though I am, I always take 
a great interest in young people, and the 
sight of my companion’s fair face (for 
one sight of her eyes decided in my 
mind the fact that she was fair), inter. 
ested me marvelously. 

I, Barbara French, had lived in Wes. 
ton village all my days, first with my 
father and mother in the vine-covered 
rectory, and since their death with my 
brother Herbert, who became rector in 
my father’s stead. 

Herbert was always most good to me, 
and declared he should never marty 
until I left him and forced him to take 
the fatal step. That I knew I should 
never do, as the only man I ever loved 
has been dead for years 

On the day of which 1 write I was 
returning from a short visit to London, 
which was at its gayest at this season of 


the year. The girl before me attracted 
my gaze. <Asshe slept I watched her 
carefully. She was dressed in a dark 


green gown and wore a large green hat 
with a feather init. Her hair, too brown 
to be golden, and too golden to be brown, 
was cut short in the front, in what the 
Americans, for reasons known only to 
themselves, call “a bang.’”’ Her face 
was pale, and a few freckles gave evi- 
dence to a fine skin. Her mouth 
was not small—nay, it was decidedly 
large, but the lips were red and beauti- 
fully curved, and the corners drboped 
sadly. Her nose was neither large nor 
small, but fairly well shaped, and al- 
though she could never be called a 
beautiful girl, scarcely even pretty, there 
was something wonderfully attractive in 
her appearance. 

I found myself constantly wondering 
who she was, and why a girl, so evl- 
dently a lady, should be traveling alone. 
But finally, struck with the absurd- 
ity ‘of my musings, so utterly futile as 
they were, I turned my eyes away from 
the fair face of my companion and be- 
gan to look at the swiftly passing land- 
scape. Surrey is a most beautiful shire, 
and as I watched the varied scenes be- 
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fore my eyes, 1 thought, “truly it may 
be well called, ‘The garden spot of 
England,’ and one could almost say 
of it that it is ‘the garden of the 
gods.’ ”’ 

“The “green fields of Surrey” are 
unequaled, not even by those of the 
Emerald Isle, and about Weston the 
landscape is particularly lovely. 

As the train passed rapidly along, I 
saw the wooded hills of the Downs 
lending variety to the scene. The 
noble parks surrounding the stately 
mansions; the neat cottages of the 
workmen; the trimly-cut grass plots; 
the streams which “steal by lawns and 
grassy plots, and slide by hazel covers,” 
all lent a quiet beauty and charm, such 
as English scenery alone possesses. 

I was fast forgetting, in the beauty of 
the scenes through which I was passing, 
the interest I had taken in my com- 
panion. When the train stopped at a 
little station, and, awakened by the sud- 
den cessation of motion, she opened 
again those intelligent gray orbs : 

“Is this Weston ?”’ she asked, hastily 
sitting up. 

“No,” I replied. “Iam going there 
and will tell you when we reach it.” 

“Thank you,” she said gratefully, 

her face lighting up with a smile ; “ but 
I do not think I can sleep again.” 
- Once more silence reigned; I felt an 
unreasoning curiosity about my young 
companion, and putting aside my British 
regard for “ les vien sénces,” I asked: 
“Have you been traveling long? You 
look tired!” 

“Yes,” she answered. “ My home is 
in the North of England, and save fora 
few hours in London, I have been trav- 
eling since yesterday.” 

“You must be weary,” said I, wish- 
ing to ask more, yet not desirous of 
seeming impertinent. 

“he resumed timidly: 

“Po you live at Weston? Pray 
pardon my asking, but I am going there 
as a stranger, and I thought perhaps 
you would not object to telling me what 
to do.” 

“Yes, I live there,” I replied, “ and 
shall be delighted to be of any use to 
you.” 

“Do you know where Denham Hall 


is ?’’ she asked, “and if so, how far is 
it from the station ?” 

“T know the hall well,” I responded. 
“It is five miles from Weston; but if 
you are going there, surely Sir Gilbert 
will have you met.” 

“T don’t know,” she said. “ You 
see,” she went on shyly, “I am to be 
governess there, and I donot feel sure 
whether they will have received my 
telegram or not.” 

“J see,” said I, “butif you are not 
met, I will see that you reach the hall 
in safety.” 

“‘ How very kind,” she said. 

“We are nearing Weston now,” I 
continued. “I hope I shall see you 
again, my dear. My name is Barbara 
French, and you really must come to 
the rectory to see me.” 

“Thank you,” she said, “and I am 
May Carleton.” 

“What a pretty name,” I thought, 
and then the train drew up at the 
station and I saw Herbert awaiting me. 
Jumping out, I greeted my brother, and 
looking about I saw the dog-cart from 
the hall in waiting. 

“ There is the dog-cart, Miss Carle- 
ton,” [ said. “I presume it is awaiting 
you,” and as she turned to go, I said, 
“Will you let me introduce my brother, 
Mr. French? Pray don’t forget to 
come and see me.” 

“Thank you, I will come,” she said. 

“ Another case of love at first sight, 
Bab ?” said Herbert laughing as he re- 
joined me. “I’m not surprised though, 
for she’s an uncommonly nice looking 
little thing. Where did you pick her up? 
Rather more promising than your last 
waif; eh?” 

“Come now, Herbert, don’t chaff,” I 
responded, rather provoked, for the 
“ waif’? he mentioned was a stray dog 
which I had picked up and which was 
not only ungainly in its looks, but dis- 
agreeable in its disposition. 

“Come home, and I'll tell you all 
about it,” I continued; and taking his 
arm, I began telling him of my slight 
acquaintance with May Carleton, and of 
all the things which had happened since 
I saw him last. 

Several weeks passed, and I saw no 
more of my young friend. She did not 
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appear at church, neither did she re- 
deem her promise of coming to see me, 
and I almost determined to call at the 
hall and inquire for her. But one fine 
day, while taking my customary consti- 
tutional, as I was walking down a hill 
thickly wooded on either side of the 
path, I heard a voice say : 

“ Oh ! dear Harold, please do not do 
so. Oh! Bertha, pray do not wet your 
feet. You will take a cold, and your 
mamma will be quite angry.” 

Peering through the bushes I saw 
Miss Carleton and Master Harold and 
Miss Bertha Denham. The last two 
named individuals, two provoking 
sprites of twelve and ten years, were 
dabbling in the little stream which ran 
through the woods, and spoiling their 
book as well as Miss Carleton’s gown 
with their splashing. 

“ How do you do?” I said, advanc- 
ing through the bushes, and holding out 
my hand to Miss Carleton, “ What are 
you two monkeys doing ?”’ I said to the 
children, as they threw themselves upon 
me in delight, for we were old friends. 

“We're playing in the water, Miss 
Bab,” said Harold, while Bertha busied 
herself with burrowing into my pockets, 
expecting to find some bon-bons, which 
I always carried with me to the hall. 


“ There’s nothing there, dear,” I 


said, “but if you will be good children 
and come out to the road now, while I 
talk to your governess, I will write to 
your mamma and ask her to let you 
come to tea with me to-morrow. You 
shall see my new rabbit hutch and also 
what I brought from London for a bad 
little boy and girl I know.” 

“Will you, really, Miss Bab?” said 
Bertha, and with a “ How jolly” from 
Harold, we left the road and went once 
more into the open path. 

“Why didn't you come to see me, as 
you promised, Miss Carleton?” I asked. 

“JT didn’t like to ask Lady Denham a 
favor so soon,” she said, “‘ and I have to 
be with the children nearly all the time, 
besides ¥ 

Here she hesitated. 

“ Besides what?” I demanded. 

“T wasn’t sure you would want me to 
come when you found I was only a nurs- 
ery governess,” she went on, blushing. 





“Don’t be foolish,” I said, “that 
does not make any difference. But if 
you don’t like asking Lady Denham | 
will walk back to the hall and do it for 
you. That is, if you would really like 
to come.” 

“I should like to very much,” she 
answered. ‘“ You are very kind, in- 
deed.” 

“ How do you like Sir Gilbert?” | 
asked. 

“Oh, very much,” shereplied. He is 


‘A great broad-shouldered, genial Englishman, 
A lord of fat prize oxen, and of sheep, 
Fair-haired and redder than a windy moon.’ 


And he has been most good to me.” 

“ How apt the quotation is,” I 
answered. “I wonder I had never 
thought of it before.” 

“Then you like the hall well enough 
to stay ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she replied, “ but even did 
I not like it I should stay. You see, 
Miss French, I must support myself 
and make the best of all I have in life.” 

“You said you came from the North, 
did you not?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “ papa had a par- 
ish in Yorkshire, and we were quite 
happy in our home—he and mamma 
and I—until he was struck with paral- 
ysis, and now he can do nothing at all. 
So you see I must work. I have a sis- 
ter married, who wants me to live with 
her, but I don’t want to.” 

“ You like being independent, then,” 
I said. 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. ‘ But 
here we are at the hall, Miss French, 
and I must take the children to the 
schoolroom. If Lady Denham permits 
I shall be glad to come to-morrow,” and 
so saying she left me to wend my way 
to the library to interview her ladyship. 
Having arranged it all satisfactorily, I 
said, “Where did you get your gov- 
erness ?”” ] 

“She was recommended by friends 
of ours, and she is quite a lady,” re- 
plied Lady Denham. 

“She seems to be very sweet,” I 
answered. “I have taken quite a fancy 
to her,’ I said, and after a few words 
more, I went home well pleased with the 
results of my mission. 
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The next day she came with the chil- 
dren, and sending them into the garden 
with Jenny, my little maid, I carried 
Miss Carleton into the house with me. 

It was a warm day in June, and I 
thought how cool and sweet she looked, 
dressed as she was ina thin white gown, 
made with a “ baby waist,” and an im- 
mense white sash tied about her. 

“Take off your hat, please,” I said, 
and as she did so I noticed what masses 
of hair she had and how prettily it was 
piled on her head. 

“Let us go into the drawing-room,” 
Isaid. ‘It is cooler there.” 

“T don’t think I ever knew a warmer 
day,” she replied, and*we seated our- 
selves in the drawing-room, and spent an 
hour in pleasant conversation. 

She was a bright girl, and amused me 
much with lively accounts of her life at 
the hall. 

“Do you play and sing ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, without any of 
the usual “‘ missishness” of young ladies. 

“Won't you play for me? Iam so 
fond of music,” I said. 

“With pleasure,” she replied, “ if you 
care to hear me. What kind of music 
do you like ?’’ she added, moving to the 
piano, which I opened. 

“Any thing soft or dreamy,” I re- 
sponded, and seating herself quietly she 
began to play Mendelssohn’s beautiful 
Gondola song. She played well, but 
not brilliantly. Her touch was exqui- 
sitely gentle, and she touched the keys 
as if she loved them, but her execution 
was faulty, and she was evidently ner- 
vous. 

“ Do not stop,” I said, when she rose 
from her seat. 

Obediently she sat down, and then 
the flute-like notes of Beethoven’s “ Fiir 
Elise” rang through the room. 

Seeing she began to be more at her 
ease, I made her keep on playing, and 
the “Spring Song,” “ Consolation,” 
Beethoven's “ Farewell,” and Schubert’s 
“Serenade,” followed one another in 
quick succession. 

“ Now will you sing?” I said. 

“T do not sing well,” she answered, 
“but I will do my best,” and she began 
Macfarlane’s little song of “ Margue- 
rite.’ Her voice was a soprano, seem- 


ingly neither very high nor very low, but 
sweet and clear. ‘hat she had not had 
much training was evident, but so also 
was the fact that she sang with feeling. 
As she finished, I looked up, and saw 
Herbert in the door, and turning to the 
fair songstress, I said: 

“Thank you, very much. Do you 
remember my brother?” 

“ How do you do?” said Herbert, 
advancing. “You have given us a 
great treat, Miss Carleton. We seldom 
hear such music here.” 

“I am glad you liked it,” she replied 
shyly, leaving the piano, 

We spent a most pleasant afternoon 
together. May, who at first seemed a 
trifle shy, soon became at ease, and 
talked so sweetly, so brightly, and with- 
al so sensibly, that I felt my admira- 
tion growing deeper and deeper. Her- 
bert, too, seemed to enjoy himself, and 
when our pleasant day was ended, sur- 
prised me by walking home with Miss 
Carleton, an attention very unusual for 
him to show a young lady. 

After this day, many were the after- 
noons we spent pleasantly together, 
sometimes rowing on the river, some- 
times taking long, delightful rambles 
through the woods. May always stay- 
ing with us to afternoon tea, and Her- 
bert always taking her home. 

One day, in August, May came to me, 
without the children, and an expression 
of pain on her face made me think some- 
thing must have happened. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” I 
asked. 

“Miss Barbara,” she said, “‘ you have 
been very kind to me; wili you be kinder 
still? Will you tell me what to do?” 

“Yes, dear, certainly,” I answered. 

“ First, let me tell you my story,” and 
in the following words, she told me the 
story of her life: 

“T lived all my life,” she said, “in the 
village of Hanreath in Yorkshire—as I 
told you, my father was a clergyman 
and the rector of the parish. I had 
few friends, about the only one being 
Annette Hay, daughter of the squire. 
My sister married when I was only four- 
teen, and I saw little of her from that 
time on. Annette was a year older than 
I, and, thanks to Mrs. Hay’s kindness, 
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we had the same governess, I going up 
to the hall daily to do my lessons. 
When Annette was nineteen and I eigh- 
teen, just a year ago, her mother took 
her up to London to be presented. Ah! 
how 1 longed to go with her! But I 
had to remain content at home, spend- 
ing the summer nearly alone, as my 
parents were much occupied with the 
parish work. 

In September, Mrs. Hay and Annette 
returned, and during that month and 
October, the hall was full of company, 
and there were gay doings at Hanreath. 
I was at the hall a great deal, and for 
the first time in my life, saw something 
of society. Among the many fine gen- 
tlemen stopping there, was one, in 
particular, that I liked. That he was a 
friend of Mrs. Hay’s, whom she had met 
in London, I knew, but nothing more. 
He was a handsome man, of medium 
height, rather slightly built, with dark 
eyes and hair, and fine features. He 
had a fine tenor voice, and sang delight- 
fully. His name was Geoffrey Hunt. 
We were a good deal together, for at the 
time he came down, I was stopping at 
the hall, and as the days slipped away 
in the pleasant round of riding, driving, 
and tennis playing, I found that he was 
ever at my side. When I began to love 
him, I know not, but it seemed as if I 
had always done so. One day, he 
brought me a superb bunch of flowers, 
dark red and pale pink roses, and asked 
me if I would wear them at the ball 
which Mrs. Hay was to give that night. 
I said I would, and went to my room to 
put them in water. While there An- 
nette came in and said: 

“Oh! May, where did you get those 
lovely roses ?”’ 

I answered, “‘ Mr. Hunt gave them to 
me.” 

* T shouldn’t think you would accept 
so much attention from a married 
man !”’ she said. 

Married! The blow was an over- 
whelming one. Why had I not been 
told ?, However, I knew I must not re- 
veal my feelings to Annette, so I gath- 
ered together all my self-control, and 
said: 

“ His being married doesn’t make any 
difference—where is his wife ?”’ 


“T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied 
Netta. ‘She's visiting somewhere else, 
I fancy.” 

‘Well, she’d better look after him,” 
I answered. “He seems to be a sad 
flirt,” and laughing, I began to talk of 
something else. 

That night I did not wear his flowers, 
and when he asked why, | said in my 
most nonchalant manner : 

“Flowers? Oh, yes; but you see 
they did not suit with my gown,” 
glancing, as I spoke, at the pale green 
dress that I wore. He bit his lip and 
said : 

“IT beg pardon. I should have asked 
what color you were to wear.” 

That night I outdid myself in gayety, 
I seemed possessed with a new life, and 
surprised myself with my quickness at 
repartee and my vivacity. 

Time passed, and I was unable to 
cure myself of my devotion to that man, 
I told myself how wrong it was, thought 
of his wife, tried to make myself believe 
he cared nothing for me, but all to no 
purpose. 

Finally, the night of some theatricals 
at the hall, he told me that he loved me. 
Do not be utterly horrified, Miss Bar- 
bara, but listen. We were watching the 
play, which was the “ Lady of Lyons.” 
The “ Lady” was a beautiful creature, 
whom to see was to love. ‘Turning to 
Netta, who sat on my left, I said: 

“ How could he help loving her? or 
any man, in fact ?” 

‘““T don’t know,” she answered. 

“TI do,” whispered his voice on my 
right side. I turned to him with an in- 
quiring look. 

“T can help loving her,” he whispered, 
“because I love you with all my heart 
and soul.” 

“ Hush!” I exclaimed. .“ If you do, 
which is impossible, you only insult me 
by saying so.” 

I said it haughtily, with all the pride 
of my nature, but all the time in my 
heart there was a feeling of joy. He 
loved me ; I was blessed by his love—I, 
poor, plain, not even accomplished. It 
was marvelous, but I did not show it. 
The next day he was to leave, and all 
the morning I kept my room on the plea 
of a headache. After luncheon, when I 
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thought him gone, I stole out into the 
shrubbery and paced up and down. 
Hearing footsteps behind me, I turned, 
and there he stood. I would have gone 
in at once, but he saw my purpose, and 
coming up, said gently :-— 

“ Pray stay one moment. I have only 
a word to say, if you will kindly listen.” 

I hesitated a moment and then seat- 
ing myself on the rustic seat which stood 
there, I said :—“I will hear what you 
have to say, Mr. Hunt.” Why should I 
not enjoy one moment of bliss, before 
the light of my life went out and left me 
in utter darkness ? He resumed :— 

“Will you forgive me, May, for the 
words I said to you last night? They 
were wrong; I should not have said 


-them, but they were none the less true. 


Ihad not meant to tell you of my love, 
for, of course, you do not care for me, 
but the words slipped out, and they 
can not be recalled. Will you grant me 
your pardon before I go?”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, “ but go, go now. 
You must remember your wife,” and I 
started up as if to leave him. 

“Do I not remember her,” he said, 


- while an expression of pain, almost of 


disgust, flitted across his face. 

“You tell me to go, and I obey,” he 
continued: “ Will you wish me ‘ good 
speed’ before I leave you—forever?” 

“Ves,” I answered, “and now, ‘ Good- 
by,” I said, holding out my hand. He 
took it :— 

“Good-by, May, my darling,” he 
said, kissed my hand passionately, and 
i was alone. 

I have never seen him since, and life 
has been to me & 


‘* A mad regret, 
4.n endless longing to forget.” 


He wrote me once before I left Han- 
reath, but I did not reply. I had hoped 
he would have forgotten me by this time, 
but this morning I had another letter 
from him. He said—oh, you know what 
he said, but he begged for a reply, and 
oh, Miss Barbara, do tell me what to do,” 
and the poor child burst into tears, and 
flinging herself on her knees beside me, 
buried her head in my lap. 

I was deeply touched by her sad little 


story, but I thought to myself, “ She is 
young ; time softens all wounds, and 
she will forget him ;” but I let her cry 
her grief away, knowing that sorrow 
unrestrained soon becomes less deep. 
When she was more composed, I 
said :— 

“Will you let me answer your letter, 
dear? You know this must cease, do 
you not? and I think that will be the 
best way.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “ Yes, I sup- 
pose I must not dream of writing.” 

“ It is better for you both to try and for- 
get.” I answered. “Come, I will write 
now, and we will take it to the post. 
The walk will do us both good.” Sol 
wrote a cool little note to Mr. Geoffrey 
Hunt, merely saying that Miss Carleton 
was unable to write and wished me to 
say that she desired no further commu- 
nications of any kind from Mr. Hunt. 
Having posted this letter, I fancied May 
seemed more at ease, as if the indecis- 
ion had been the worst part of the affair. 

Weeks passed away and May began 
to grow a little brighter and more like 
what I thought her old self must have 
been. One day in November, I sat in 
my little boudoir, when I heard voices 
in the garden. Looking out of the 
window I saw May and Herbert stand- 
ing together, and I heard May say : 

“Oh! Mr. French, Iamsosorry! I 
can not love you. I never dreamed 
that you cared forme; I thought we 
were only ‘ good friends.’ ” 

Spell-bound I stood, unintentionally a 
listener. Herbert replied sadly: 

“T suppose I ought to have known it 
was out of the question for you to care 
for an old fellow like I am. We will 
not speak of it again, and do not let 
Barbara hear eof it, please ;. it would 
distress her so. Let us keep on being 
‘good friends,’ dear, and put all this 
out of your head.” 

“IT am so sorry,” said May. “ You 
are so good to me,” and so saying, 
they entered the house. 

Poor Herbert ! I thought ; I will not 
let him know I overheard. She _ will 
surely care for him intime, and forget 
that other man ; and so I determined to 
do allin my power to throw them to- 
gether, feeling sure that Herbert’s con- 
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stant kindness and consideration would, 
in time, win any girl. 

Lady Denham was ordered to Nice 
for the winter and would not go without 
the children ; so May left Weston in 
December and did not return until the 
last of April. She wrote me many 
pleasant letters from Nice, telling of the 
beauties of the surroundings and the de- 
lightful life they led in that easy-going 
place. When she returned, her step was 
elastic, her face had lost its pallor, and 
her figure was round and plump. She 
seemed well and bright, and as she never 
spoke of what she had told me, I trusted 
she was forgetting it. That summer Her- 
bert took a chaplaincy in France, and as 
I did not care to leave home at my age, 
for forty-five is old for a spinster, I 
stayed in Weston. May was with me 
whenever she could leave the hall, and 
! became still more warmly attached to 
aer than I was before. One day she 
said to me: 

“ You were right, Miss Barbara, peo- 
ple do forget. One can not go on 
sorrowing forever. I am glad- I had 
you to advise me, for I do not know 
what I should have done without 
you.” 

And as she said this she blushed ros- 
ity and I wondered if any thoughts of 
my absent brother mingled with her 
thoughts of me. 

When Herbert came home in Septem- 
ber he did not look well, but seemed 
overworked and ill at ease. He denied 
that there was any thing the matter with 
him, but he could not deceive me. One 
day I said to May: 

“Tam worried about Herbert. He 
seems low-spirited and as if something 
worried him. Have you any idea what 
is wrong?” “ 

“No,” she replied, “I can’t imagine 
what ails him.” But as she spoke she 
blushed and looked uneasy. 

Some days afterward, in looking over 
the paper I was startled to see a para- 
graph headed, “ Scandal in High Life.” 
Hastily reading it, I learned that the 
young and lovely Lady Harton had left 
her home and eloped with Mr. Geoffrey 
Hunt. “Poor May,” I thought, “ how 
this will shock her! And what a fate 
the girl has escaped.” She came down 


a few hours later, and my first glance at 
her face told me she had heard. 

“Oh! Miss Barbara,” she exclaimed, 
“Have you read the paper? Is it not 
too dreadful! And that might have 
been my fate had you not rescued me by 
your kindly sympathy and advice. I can 
not thank you enough. And tothink [ 
ever loved such a man! I have long 
felt that my regard for him was dying 
out; but to-day even the remaining 
spark of its life has become extinct!” 

“IT am most glad, dear,” I replied, 
adding earnestly, “some day you will 
find a good,true man whom you can 
respect as well as love and you will be 
happy with him.” 

“Perhaps,” she said. 

Some weeks passed away, when one 
day Herbert came into my morning- 
room and said : 

“Bab, would you like to go away for 
a time ?” 

“No, Herbert,” I responded. 
do you ask ?’’ 

“ Because I can not stay here. My 
trip to the continent or something has 
made me restless, and I must ‘ move 
on’ as they say in ‘ Bleak House.’” 

“JT will stay here, dear brother,” 
said I, and then as he was called out of 
the room I added : 

“T have but one thing to say, and 
that is, ‘Faint heart never won fair 
lady.’” 

An expression of surprise, crossed 
his face. 

“What do you mean, Bab ?” he asked, 
but I gave him no answer, only smiled 
meaningly. 

I heard no mor@about going away 
after that, and Herbert seemed more 
cheerful and like himself. 

One evening May and I were in the 
drawing-room, and she was singing me 
quaint old ballads, such as, “ Black- 
eyed Susan,” and the “ Bailiff's Daugh- 
ter of Islington.” I said, “Sing me 
‘Primrose Farm,’ won’t you? I like it 
very much.” 

“T am fond of that too,” she said, 
and she sang sweetly the words: 


“« Why 


‘* She sat at quiet Primrose Farm, 

In the old oak parlor dim, 

And out of the window, one little arm 
Leant down, the flowers to trim, 
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I opened the wicket, I loved her so, 

I asked her my wife to be, 

There was some one else, she sadly said, 
And her tears fell quietly. 

For hearts must love, but some must wait, 
And some will find their love too late, 
For hearts must love, but some must wait, 
But ah ! for the love that comes too late.” 


“ Why can’t people be sensible, and 
love the right person ?”’ I said. 

“They never find out in time,” said 
May, sighing as she spoke. 

“Who doesn’t ?” asked Herbert re- 
turning. 

“Girls,” I replied. “ May says they 
never find out they love men till too 
late;” and glancing meaningly at Her- 
bert, I left the room. 

When I returned some time later, my 


brother turned to me with a burning 
face and said, 

“‘May has promised to be my wife, 
Barbara mia. Will you welcome her as 
your sister?” 

“ Indeed I will,” I replied kissing her 
warmly. ‘I have hoped that this would 
be for a long time, but it has taken you 
both a great while, to find out each 
other’s minds.” 

“ You are so good,” said May tear- 


fully, yet with a new look of happiness. 


lighting up her sweet gray eyes. “I’m 
afraid I’ll make a poor clergyman’s. 
wife, but you will help me, will you not, 
Barbara?” 

‘‘Of course she will,” answered Her- 
bert for me. ‘We three will have 
many happy days together, shall we not, 
Barbara—May ?” 
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Oh! yonder moon that sheds thine argent 
light 
From thy blue world with star-lamps hung 
Thy softest robes of gleaming white, 
And snow-blossomed garlandg ‘bout thee 
flung, 
What is thy boon ? 
To ease the fretful glare of day, 
Oh, beaming moon ? 
Oh! radiant, beaming moon. 


Sweet wanton wind that dips the dimpling 
wave, 
And stirs the wing of out-bound bark, 
That makes the quivering leaves to rave, 
And midnight voices call from out the dark, 
What is thy quest ? 
To fan the weary, longing heart, 
O! wanton wind, to rest ? 
Oh! cooling, wanton wind, to rest ? 


Oh! falling dew, that steals unheard, unseen, 
To fill the tired blossom’s empty cup, 
To wash the drooping grasses’ dusty 
green, 
And swell the little pools for birdlings’ 
sup, 
4 What is thy will ? 
The thirsty throats of little things, 
Oh! falling dew, to fill ? 
Oh! gently falling dew, to fill ? 


Vor. CXIV.—g. 


Oh! note, that from thy lute through the 
still night doth flee, 
And echos plaintive thro’ the wooded dells, 
That lightly trembles o’er the murmuring sea, 
And to the bark’s lone watch a chanson 
swells, 
What is thy lay ? 
To bring respite to the troubled soul, 
Thou tuneful note, oh, say ? 
Thou wildly-thrilling note, oh, say. ” 


—_€, bough, that in the shade of thy leafy 
air 
Soft rocks the lone bird’s sleeping heart, 
Waving thy spirit arms in the soft air 
While yet the moon is lingering apart, 
What is thy will? 
To shelter some poor hunted life, 
Green bough, from ill ? 
Oh! thou green waving bough, from ill. 


Oh! murmuring stream, that hurries on 
toward the sea, 
Unheeding the dark earth’s roughest way, 
With smiling face thou toilest cheerfully, 
Sweet rest comes to thy busy life nor night 
nor day, 
What is thy song ? 
To mind us this brief spell, 
Oh! murmuring stream, will 
soon be gone ? 
Oh! ceaseless murmuring stream, will soon 
be gone. 


BERTIE WILLIS CORTLAND. 
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BY KATE CARNARTHON 





Miss Wycherly was twenty-eight. No 
one would have dreamed her to be past 
twenty.. She was far more beautiful 
than in her twentieth year, and having 
kept out of matrimony, still preserved, 
in common with most women who have 
passed the Rubicon safely, the freshness 
of sixteen, (always excepting the Ameri- 
can school teacher; it’s hard to decide 
whether she could possibly be worse off 
married). 

No one bore the title of coquette more 
undeservedly than Eleanor Wycherly. 
Her friends scolded her every time she 
refused an eligible offer, but she per- 
sisted in her determination to remain 
single until she should meet her ideal 
man. 

“ Why,” argued those narrow-minded 
‘proper’ females who thought mar- 
riage (even if only wedded to a stick, as 
most of them were), the only condition 
of respectability ; and an ‘old maid’ 
an abomination, “ you are not perfect 
yourself, what right have you to pick 
flaws in every man who loves you? If 
he is willing to overlook your faults you 
shduld be willing to overlook his.” To 
all of which Miss Wycher'y listened with 
infinite disgust. And this is where these 
well-meaning women were wrong. Miss 
Wycherly was-an ideal woman and 
would have fitly mated her ideal man ; 
so why should she condescend to a lower 
level when there were plenty of women 
who would gratefully accept the men 
she scorned? She had her dreams of 
the possible happiness wedlock might 
hold, but when she regarded her sisters 
she shuddered. Could she endure a 
similar fate to theirs? And yet. they 
had married exceptionally “ good men ”’ 
—people sajid—men who neither drank 
nor smoked! These seem to be, from 
the frequency with which they are quoted, 
the two terrible vices of men, and a man 
who does not possess them may have 
every other fault or vice in the calendar 
and be looked on as a demigod, espe- 
cially if he has had a religious training. 
No ! how she would rebel and make him 


who ruled one household a little more 
generous in money matters. What a 
weary, narrow life that sister led ! Could 
she submittothat? Never! The other 
husband was good, kind, self-sacrificing, 
but was that wife more happy? She 
whom Eleanor remembered as a dreamy, 
romantic, sweet-tempered maiden, who 
seemed lifted above the common-places 
of life, weighed down forever with the 
annually recurring baby, how had she 
sunk into the slough of matrimonial 
misery ! 

So she would turn from her contem- 
plation of wedded life more firmly de- 
termined than ever not to exchange her 
present life of full content for the 
risqué happiness of matrimony. 

Near the close of a summer day, Miss 
Wycherly, very dainty in a soft white 
dress, a generous straw hat shading her 
raven locks, walked along the shady 
bank of a brook. She carried a book 
and parasol, buf'vas as usual deep ina 
day-dream. But what was it that greeted 
her suddenly interested eyes through a 
leafy opening? Surely—a haystack ! 

She had not buried herself in those 
delicious depths for years. The field 
was empty, the farm-house out of sight, 
why not? She would! Walking with 
greater animation, she arrived at her 
golden goal with flushed cheeks, slightly 
out of breath, but with undiminished 
delight and determination. She sought 
for a place of easy ascent and, after sev- 
eral futile efforts, scaled the stack and 
sank luxuriously into its fragrant depths. 
For a long time shé lay in delicious te- 
pose, buried nearly out of sight, gazing 
at the deep blue sky and forgetting her 
unfinished day-dream. At last she 
opened her book and essayed to read, 
but a day and a place like this were 
mare suitable to reverie than reading. 
Some words she found between the 
covers started her off on a train of 
thought, and when she thought (we must 
confess it) she indulged in that habit, so 
censured by shallow pates, but still a 
habit participated in greatly by wise ones 
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who are mfich in their own society,—of 
thinking aloud. 

“Aunt Eleanor, indeed! Wouldn't 
she have been better off if she had re- 
mained single ? Wouldn’t she have been 
happier without her grumpy husband 
and her six unmannerly children? They 
can’t bear to see one happy woman, the 
whole unhappy lot of them!”  Evi- 
dently referring to her female acquain- 
tances. ‘“ But they want me to be as 
misefable asthey are. It almost tempts 
me to marry to be rid of their noise. 
But that might be jumping from the 
frying-pan into the fire. Heigho! I 
fear me the ideal man has passed by on 
the other side. There’s one comfort, if 
I have missed him, he’s missed me, and 


they say I’m selfish,” she ejaculated in- 


dignantly, rising more nearly toa sit- 
ting posture, “and worship at my own 
shrine! Well, I’d just like to know 
where there’s a more fitting shrine,” 
viciously prodding the toe of her boot. 
“OQ gracious heavens!” she cried, a 
sudden paralyzing chill striking her 
heart as her rather near-sighted eyes 
beheld an ugly black object near her 
feet. “A snake! ” sue gasped, and 
swiftly drawing her feet away, she rose 
with a bound, rushed through the hay, 
tripped over a lazy youag man who lay 
perilously near the edge of the stack, 
and charming young lady, lazy young 
man, book and parasol, all with a whirl- 
ing accompaniment of hay, rushed in a 
bewildering mass down to the ground, 
arriving safely and for a wonder right 
side up. 

“Wha—what were you doing up 
there ?”” she demanded indignantly. 

“That question might more properly 
be asked of yourself,” he leisurely 
answered. “But I will gratify your 
feminine curiosity. It struck me that I 
was falling just now—‘ sheer from the 
golden battlements,” he misquoted. 
“Seeing shooting stars and angels. A 
little before the fall of Troy,” at which 
he smiled a little deprecating smile, “I 
was listening to a diatribe from an 
unseen orator.” 

She threw him a glance of indignant 
teproach. ‘Excuse me, sir, I hope 
your fall did not injure you, but an 
eavesdropper deserves any fate,” and 


she walked off dignified and stately, but 
much ruffled in spirit. 

“ But,” he cried for a parting shot, “I 
was there first!” 

After entering the brookside path, 
being safely concealed by the trees, she 
ventured a curious glance backward, 
and beheld him brushing his hat and 
gathering the hay from his hair, and 
burst into quiet laughter. 

“ Well,” continuing her way, “I was 
ungracious! and he is certainly very 
handsome. It would have been real 
funny if some other young lady had 
done it. But what must he think of 
me? It was mean of him to listen! I 
wonder what I said? He might have 
coughed. I know what would have 
happened then. I should have slipped 
quietly down on the other side and not 
made such a fool of myself. Who is he 
I wonder? I didn’t know a farm could 
produce such a high type of civilization. 
Why! it’s the young man at farmer 
Turner’s—Harry Troy—and I never 
thought of it—ah! and that's what he 
meant by the ‘fall of Troy,’ was it? 
That ought to settle him forever with 
me—a punster!—but some way it 
doesn’t,” she dismally concluded. “ And 
how good-natured he looked when I 
spoke so cross!" At this stage in her 
meditations she arrived at a moderately 
high rail fence. She was not country 
bred, and a fence was an imposing and 
difficult obstacle to her. After great 
effort and a great gathering of skirts 
and cautious steps, she reached the top 
and descended safely the other side. 
She was just down and raising her eyes 
she beheld the tall stranger gazing at 
her with a very amused countenance. 
In his hand he held the book which 
she had dropped and forgotten .in 
the exciting episode previously re- 
corded. 

“ You were watching me again,” she 
declared illogically, as he had been 
listening before and not looking. 

He laughed—very pleasantly, and 
vaulting airily over the fence, said : 

“Do you know, I think you owe me 
an apology for—” 

“That’s because you don’t wear 
skirts,” she said enviously—not at all in 
reference to his remark, but to his 
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graceful leap over the fence, which had 
filled her with admiration. 

“ Well, I hardly see what that has to 
do with it, unless you mean that apolo- 
gizing is man’s prerogative. But don’t 
you think you might explain your 
peculiar conduct on the stack?” 

“T think it’s very rude of you to talk 
to me that way. I think your conduct 
was simply abominable.” 

“ Thank you for your frankness ; but 
really, I had no chance to conduct 
myself at all. You are manifestly un- 
fair, don’t you see? However,’ he 
added quickly, noting the very ominous 
look on her face, “allow me to return 
your book which in the fall—” 

“ Don’t make that pun again,” vehe- 
mently. 

“ Ah!” retaining the book, “I didn’t 
intend-to—but you know my name?” 

She bit her tongue with vexation. 

“ How do I know,” he went on, “ that 
you didn’t see me on my way to the 
stack ?”” 

“ Detestable creature! give me my 
book, and don’t talk to me any more. 
I never laid eyes on you before!” 

“ You laid your feet on me very lively. 
Don’t be angry—here’s your book.” 

“Thank you,” stiffly. ‘“ But what’s 
that,” very animatedly, and pointing to 
the stick he carried — “it is the 
snake!” 

“OQ,” in very shocked tones, “this is 
sad.” 

“What right had you to take that 
ugly cane up there?” 

“ Well that’s cool! what right had 
you to take that foolish parasol up ?”’ 

“My parasol doesn’t resemble a 
snake.” 

“It nearly put my eye out, all the 
same, and is therefore far more 
criminal.” 

“And didn’t that stick frighten me 
nearly to death and almost break my 
neck ?”’ 

‘So it was this innocent old stick that 
caused your precipitate flight; that 
caused shooting angels with deadly 
parasols to dawn on my vision and 
nearly extinguish it? It was this,” he 
cried in mock rapture, “ that introduced 
us. I will cherish it forever!” 

“ Excuse me,” she said, “ but you are 


walking quite out of your way, if you 
belong at farmer Turner’s.”’ 

‘You know my whereabouts, too? 
O, seer! But not at all. Mrs. Sher. 
wood has kindly invited me to tea to 
meet a remarkable and amiadle young 
lady”” (with a cruel emphasis on 
amiable) “ who is to win my heart in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 

Miss Wycherly colored, she felt that 
she was the young lady referred to. 

“ Have you seen any thing of an amia- 
ble young lady at Mrs. Sherwood’s ?” 
he went on tantalizingly. 

“T am the only young lady boarding 
there,” she replied stiffly. 

“Indeed! Politeness forbids — of 
course you are the one then. But I had 
fancied her to be small and dark.” 

“ He is teasing me,” she thought, for 
Miss Wycherly was tall, and in spite of 
her dark hair, very fair. 

But what was her chagrin to see on 
their arrival at the house, a small, dark 
girl conversing cheerfully with comfort- 
able Mrs. Sherwood. 

‘“Ah!”—he observed provokingly, 
“that must be the all-captivating she— 
let me command my heart.” 

Miss Wycherly felt hot and cold as she 
remembered that she had taken his 
words to herself. She felt no re-assu- 
rance either when she met his eyes. 
They glowed with unmistakable tri- 
umph. 

She had heard nothing of the expected 
arrival of this fair rival and felt a 
trifle angry with Mrs. Sherwood in con- 
sequence. “I shall have to counterfeit 
amiability if I don’t possess it ’’—she 
concluded, and was as sweet as an angel 
thereafter. 

“He was really offended I suppase, 
because I knocked him off the stack, 
and he’s revenging himself by making 
fun of me. It’s very unamiable of him, 
I’m sure, for how did I know he was 
there?” she thought. 

But Mr. Troy did not trouble Miss 
Wycherly again that evening, by making 
fun'of her or otherwise. He seemed 
quite taken with his new acquaintance, 
who was certainly very charming. 

Miss Wycherly found her eyes con- 
stantly wandering toward Miss Har- 
court’s (that was her name) expressive 
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face. It was a flower face, small and 
bright ; and her laugh, surely it was the 
prettiest, most taking laugh in the world. 
It seemed to have effectually captured 
Mr. Troy. And no wonder, Eleanor 
confessed it had captured her. 

They (Mr. Troy and Miss Harcourt) 
kept up aconstant stream of laughter 
and badinage, and good-natured chaff- 
ing. It was very frivolous no doubt, and 
Miss Wycherly tried to think so as she 
found herself for the first time in her 
experience almost neglected. She was 
used to being listened to with admiration, 
when she chose to speak, and she felt, 
certainly, a trifle piqued. She mentally 
shook herself. “To be sighing for the 
attention of a man at my age, what 
folly!” A sudden pang struck her 
heart—*‘ at my age,” she repeated, “she 
is eighteen, perhaps, and he has the 
finest eyes I ever saw.” 

That night she gazed at her face in 
the mirror, and after a long scrutiny of 
the fair vision that met her eyes re- 
marked, “I must be getting old, but I 
certainly don’t look it.” And Mr. Troy 
that night meditated: ‘I suppose it is 
rather hard lines for Miss Wycherly, the 
beautiful and all-conquering, to see a 
man devote himself to another woman 
when she is by, but I owe her one for 
pushing me off my comfortable perch 
and then blaming me for it all, and treat- 
ing me so severely, as if I could help it. 
Now, if she had prettily apologized she 
might have won me to her side. But 
no! Miss Volcano, don’t expect me to 
lay my heart at your feet to have it blown 
sky-high and atomized into fine nothing- 
ness! I'll devote myself to the other 
fair.” 


Miss Harcourt having established her- 


self as a regular boarder, he kept his 
word most assiduously. Miss Wycherly 
mortified herself continually with the 
recollection of how she took to herself 
his words referring to the young lady 
who was to win him “in the twinkling 
of an eye,” and of course he knew by 
her blush and hauteur how she took it, 
and laughed in his sleeve at her, doubt- 
less! “It was very shabby of him,” 
she inwardly ejaculated and was ready 
to cry in vexation of spirit. 

Sometimes she caught his eyes fixed 


on her face and expressing various emo- 
tions in their lucid depths. Sometimes— 
“yes,”’ she indignantly thought, “ it was 
a look of amusement,” and sometimes a 
gaze of quiet intensity that baffled her. 
She wondered if their ludicrous meeting 
ever occurred to him. Apparently he 
had forgotten it in the ardor of his love- 
making to Miss Harcourt. That it was 
lovemaking Miss Wycherly was con- 
vinced. And now, to-day, they had 
gleefully driven off together to some 
famous glen in the neighborhood, and 
had not made the poor pretense of ask- 
ing her company. Of course she would 
not have accepted an invitation, but 
then— 

She felt very lonely. ‘If it were any 
other man I shouldn’t care,” and then 
she stopped short in terror at the feeling 
that had prompted her words. “Am I 
in love?” Certainly it was difficult to 
keep her eyes off him. And many atime 
he would interrupt her gaze by a sudden 
glance, and she would see an indefinable 
expression steal into his eyes. Then, 
blushing in anger, she felt it would be 
very easy to hate him, only somehow 
she couldn't. 

“Peter shall take me riding,” and 
catching up her broad hat she darted 
down the wide stairway, and out to the 
road, where a burly, good-natured coun- 
tryman was seated on a mountain of hay 
that rolled along behind a yoke of hand- 
some brown oxen. 

“‘ Peter—a ride,” she called. 

“With all my heart, miss,” and rein- 
ing up he slid from his lofty seat and 
helped her up to the same eminence. 

She felt quite merry again and made 
a study for an artist, her white-clad, 
graceful figure sinking softly in its golden 
nest, her fair face flushed with exer- 
tion, and rebellious ringlets clustering 
around her brow; her broad hat a 
frame for surely the loveliest face in the 
world. And Peter was not so unappre- 
ciative as Mr. Troy. He was quite im- 
pressed with the honor done him and 
regaled his fair companion with jokes in 
which she always discovered some point, 
and laughed merrily and came near en- 
joying herself. 

“Mr. Troy is driving pretty slow,” 
said Peter, as they turned into a broad 
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shady avenue and beheld a buggy slowly 
progressing through the shade. “ Don’t 
like the sun maybe, but I’ve got to get 
on,” and he chirruped up his oxen. 
They responded with a dignified trot 
and with bells ajingling, and, the fra- 
grance of the hay permeating the air, 
they rolled along side the buggy. Miss 
Wycherly could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and taking anodorous armful she 
leaned over like a sudden beautiful ap- 
parition and dropped her scented bur- 
den full on the heads of Miss Harcourt 
and Mr. Troy, then vanished from their 
sight as suddenly as she had dawned on 
it. 

“ That girl,” she heard him say, “ is 
crazy about hay.” And then as the ox- 
team swung on she heard no more, but 
felt from the low laughter borne on the 
air that he was relating the story of 
their meeting and she tingled with 
shame and vexation. 

That evening, confessing herself lone- 
some, she looked into the parlor, on her 
way through the hall ; finding it vacant, 
she took possession, ‘Gone for a 
lovers’ stroll, I suppose; at any rate I 
can talk to the piano,” anu seating her- 
self, she sang an old ballad in alow 
tender voice and with exquisite expres- 
sion. When she had finished a shadow 
fell on the moonlight, and some one, 
entering at the long window, walked 
straight up to her, put his hands on her 
shoulders, kissed her square on the lips, 
and murmured, “ Thank you.” 

For a moment she was petrified, and 
then with a chilling, “It is not Miss 
Harcourt,” swept from the room. 

“To think,” she meditated in the 
sanctity of her own room, “he kisses 
her! Then they are engaged,” and 
tears actually rolled down her face. But 
she was more angry than sorry. “ He’s 
the only man I ever could possibly like, 
and of course he must love some one 
else ! it’s like his contrariness.” 

“Cool and severely classical,” Mr. 
Troy observed to his interior man, as 
Miss Wycherly entered the breakfast- 
room the next morning. ‘“ Her distance 
is amazing, not even surprised to see 
me breakfasting here. Quite frigid, by 
Jove. It would be quite refreshing to 
propose to you this warm weather, my 
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Lady Iceberg, you would cool one off 
so.”” But aloud he said, addressing 
himself to both young ladies, “ I was 
turned out of my quarters late last even- 
ing by some devoted friends on the late 
train, and Mrs. Sherwood has kindly 
taken pity on my homeless condition.” 

The “devoted friends” made their 
appearance later in the day under the 
leadership of Mr. Troy, who introduced 
them with great delight. Miss Wycherly 
had no cause to complain of stupidity 
or neglect during their stay. They were 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray and Mr. Wescott, a 
brother of Mrs. Gray. He was very 
jolly, and paid from the start the most 
admiring court to Miss Wycherly. And 
now were instituted a series of drives 
and picnics, and riding parties, and 
moonlight “straw” rides, in all of 
which he was her devoted attendant. 
Miss Harcourt and Mr. Troy were more 
deeply absorbed in each other than ever, 
and Miss Wycherly confessed to herself 
that she occasionally felt something 
suspiciously like a heart ache. 

Early one morning they set out to 
spend the day at a beautiful fall twenty 
miles distant. It was for Eleanor a 
farewell visit, as it was the last day of 
her summering, and she felt more pen- 
sive than usual. Mr. Wescott was her 
escort and they rode over on horse- 
back. If Eleanor were ever vain it was 
of her ability to sit a horse; and what 
prettier sight could one see than this tall, 
fine figured girl on a spirited animal ? 

The others went in a double team 
and had hard work to keep the lively 
riders in sight. A picnic is a picnic the 
world over, we suppose. Ecstasies over 
ferns, shrieks over toads and_ snakes, 
raptures over flowers, and well sharp- 
ened appetites for cold boiled ham, 
cold boiled eggs, lemonade and choco- 
late cake, and (we had nearly forgotten) 
pickles. . 

It was afternoon, and Eleanor sat 
alone on a mossy bank trying to solve 
the ancient problem of why a woman 
should care for the very man who did 
not carefor her? She was alone and 
at liberty to indulge her speculations, 
for Mr. Wescott, after a due amount of 
attention, had left her to her mood, say- 
ing he would try the stream for trout, 
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and she protesting that it was a cruel 
and unnecessary pastime, as they were 
not starving, remained in her comfort- 
able nook. 

How quiet and drowsy the place was; 
her thoughts grew hazy, she tossed 
aside her hat for greater comfort and 
was drifting off to sleep, when some- 
thing brushed softly against her foot. 
Her eyes opened wider, and she watched 
listlessly till a curious, sinuous move- 
ment. of the grass startled her into 
wakefulness. ‘I'll make sure this time 
and not go floundering into the brook,” 
and parting the grass with her fingers 
she looked for the possible intruder. 
Her fears were this time realized. She 
drew back with a convulsive shudder, 
but not before an ugly head had darted 
from the grass and peered into her face. 
Too frightened to move, she saw the 
snake rise in hideous coils and fasten 
her with his evil eye. A _ horrible fas- 
cination took possession of her. She 
could not close her eyes or transfer 
their gaze. If she could have shut 
them for one moment, she would have 
been free, but their lids were paralyzed. 
That awful gaze seemed to endure for 
ages. Then she heard the warning 
rattle and still could not move! She 
felt the sweat of agony start out from 
every pore. Then came a terrific ex- 
plosion that seemed to burst in full 
force against her temple and she knew 
no more. 

When she regained her senses it was 
to find her head comfortably pillowed 
on a masculine shoulder, and a mascu- 
line face full of solicitude and an odd 
expression of contrition, bending over 
her own, and a powerful odor of brandy 
everywhere. At first her thoughts were 
vague, and then with a rush her con- 
sciousness swept back. Smiling feebly 
she said, “I behaved well that time, 
didn’t I?” 

“You nearly killed yourself staying 
here alone!” 

“T had no one to stay with me.” 

“ Where’s Wescott ?”’ 

“ He went fishing.” 

“ Well, I shan’t scold you; if I hadn’t 
come up as I did and shot that fellow, 
there’s no telling where you would have 
been now.” 


“Tt wouldn’t affect you very much.” 
It was out before she knew what she 
was saying. She freed herself from his 
arms. 

* Wouldn’t it? You are not very 
penetrating, or else you’d see it would. 
I am going to confess to you. Fair 
Dryad—that ought to be the feminine 
for Druid, they sound so much alike, 
and both had a predilection for trees. 
Fair Dryad, or stern female Druid—I— 
love you! Eleanor,’’ he said, clasping 
her hand. 

‘Mr. Troy, you have saved my life, 
but that does not give you the right to 
address me so,” she said with dignity. 

“Give me the right, Eleanor!” 

“Mr. Troy—” her eyes blazed—“ Miss 
Harcourt—” 

“Is engaged to Mr. Wescott—it was 
he drove me from my téte-a-téte there.” 

“Engaged! and flirting so shame- 
fully with you?” 

“It was shameful to treat you so! 
Wescott didn’t mind, however, he 
agreed to it all.” 

“ Agreed to it all?” 

“ Yes; you see,” he faltered, “ no man 
could win you by devoting himself to 
you, and so, I thought, if you saw me 
pretend to love another woman you 
might possibly take some interest in 
me and—” 

“ You played that trick on me!” 

His bravado was quite gone now; he 
was a suitor humble enough to suit any 
woman. “ You had no right to pretend 
so far as to kiss her,” sternly. 

“Tt was you I kissed,” he ventured 
timidly. 

She rose to leave him. “Mr. Troy, I 
can only remember that you saved my 
life—” 

“* Eleanor ! 
me?” 

“T could never forgive your conduct 
with Miss Harcourt, even if I could for- 
give being won by a trick.” 

“ But, Eleanor, she is my sister.” 

“Your sister!’’ She turned to him 
suddenly, and there was no shadow in 
the sudden joy of her eyes. 

“My half-sister ; and she agreed, in 
truth, she concocted the whole thing, be- 
cause she knew how much I thought of 


you. 
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“ Why, you had never seen me.” 

“Indeed I had! many a time, though 
you never noticed so insignificant a fel- 
low as I.” 

“Insignificant !”” She laughed as she 
swept with her eyes his six feet of man- 
hood. “I always loved tall men,” she 
added impulsively, “and I’m delighted 
to marry one.” 


“The word issaid,” he cried. “ When 
next we descend a haystack,” he said 
mischievously, ‘ we shall do so with that 
unity of sentiment which was sadly lack- 
ing before.” 

Eleanor responded readily to this sen. 
timent, but, oddly, the response sounded 
nothing at all like “amen.” 


_— 
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MARGUERITES. 





BY A, LELAND SCAMMON, 





O, daisies in the meadow by the clover ! 
Did the one [ stole from ’mongst you for my 


lover, 


Falling, tell to all the others, 
To her sisters and her brothers, 
A something that was whispered 

Of Marguerite, 
Sweet Marguerite? 

Then I dropped her at his feet ; 

What could I do but listen ? 

For my name is Marguerite. 


Poor daisy, lying withered in the clover, 
O! forgive me that I lost you for my lover. 
List! he said of all the flowers 
Of the field, or ladies’ bowers, 
You were fairest, flower mine. 
Wild Marguerite, 
Fair Marguerite ! 
Say, what could I do, flow'r sweet, 
When I saw his dark eyes glisten ? 
For my name is Marguerite. 


Sweet daisies, nodding slily to the clover, 
For my sake you'll now have a human lover; 
You may share his happy smiling, 
When his thoughts are most beguiling. 

A whisper will be whispered 
Of Marguerite, 
Dear Marguerite, 
When he sees you from the street : 
What can I do but listen? 
For my name is Marguerite. 


O, daisies! if he seeks me here, my lover— 
What then? Shall we not all be found in 


clover ! 


Will my dear heart sing your praises, 
Daisies, daisies, darling daisies ? 
Or low whisper—though you hear— 
Of Marguerite, 
His Marguerite! 
Shall I hear your bright hearts beat ? 
What can I do but listen! 
For my name is Marguerite. 
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THE VOICE IN THE RIVER. 





BY CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 





I. 


Cragville is a romantic place. It is 
a greatsummer resort. Its clear bright 
river, thundering and flashing along a 
narrow gorge a hundred feet deep; its 
lake below, into which the river flows ; 
its wooded hills ; its picturesque drives ; 
these are only a part of the attractions 
which have made it noted and kept it 
popular. 

I came to Cragville for pleasure. I 
came to stay amonth. I chose Crag- 
ville. almost by chance, from among a 
dozen places which I had considered in 
connection with my short summer’s rest. 
I came to my fate ; to my destiny. 

I came ten years ago. Iam here yet. 
I shall spend my life here. When death 
comes, they will lay me to rest only a 
little way from the river. There will be 
a wife and children to place sweet flow- 
ers above me, and to hear a sad under- 
tone in the water’s flow—because I am 
gone. 

Icame poor; Iamrichnow. I came 
unknown ; I am popular and respected. 
Icame unloved ; now—but /¢hatz is the 
story ; let me tell it. 

It was dark when I left the cars at 
the station ;_ the darkness of an August 
night with wind and storm abroad. 

I was young and strong. I was well 
protected from the weather, having a 
coat and hat of heavy waterproof. I 
sent my luggage to the hotel. As for 
myself, I walked. 

There is a narrow bridge across the 
gorge on the opposite sides of which 
Cragville is built; it stands nearly a 
hundred feet above the water below, 
tunning out from an almost perpendicu- 
lar bank on either side. Down below, 
almost at the water's level, there are 
only narrow and shelving rocks, slippery 
always, and always inclined toward the 
foaming torrent, to afford one a resting- 
place if he cares for a nearer view of the 
tiver than he can get from the bridge. 
This statement is based on later know- 


ledge than I had when I set out to walk 
to my hotel; at that time 1 knew but 
little of Cragville or its river. 

There are few houses close to the 
river, even now ; there were fewer then ; 
the rocks are jagged, rough and cruel— 
unfit places for the builder’s art. The- 
last twenty rods or so before one reaches 
this high crossing-place, is a lonely spot ; 
it was far lonelier on that wet August 
night, more than ten long years down 
the past. 

The storm had almost ceased, but 
there was still a chilling drizzle in the 
air—a chill which promised that it would 
not always be summer; and the wind 
was still strong and the darkness intense. 

I stopped in the middle of the bridge 
and leaned against the railing. The 
clocks in the town were striking nine. 
Deep shadows lay all along the banks 
and in the river. The white foam, far 
below, showed dimly through the dark- 
ness from time to time. 

“Help! Help! HEP! 
Hep! Help! Help!” 

The voice came from the river. It 
came from almost directly beneath where 
I stood. It began in a low tone—the 
tone of surprise and doubt ; it grew to 
the mad cry of utter terror and gravest 
need ; it died out in the faint wail of 
failure and despair. 

For a moment I stood almost rooted 
to the spot. Then I dashed to the end 
of the bridge. I sprang over the low 
railing. I rantothe edge of the bank. 
And then— 

I climbed swiftly down! 

There is One without whose knowl- 
edge not even a sparrow falls; I was in 
His hands that night. It was a miracle, 
I firmly and reverently believe, that 
kept me alive on that terrible journey. 
I fully believed that some one below 
needed my help, so I started to give 
the assistance which I felt it was in my 
power to render; I never thought of 
dangers or difficulties untii it was too late 
to go back. 


MURDER! 
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At times there would be ten or twenty 
feet as perpendicular as a stone wall; 
then there would be a short steep slope 
like a roof. An evergreen, short and 
stunted and frail, would give way under 
my weight, and | would hang by aspray 
of vines. At another time a long line of 
the creeping plants would be torn away, 
and only one of the tiny cedars would 
hold me back from death; sometimes my 
fingers. held only by the rain-washed 
‘and slippery rocks. 

Once I fell—toppling over sidewise— 
catching vainly at the face of the 
cliff and the plants upon it, until I hung 
face downward, held only by my feet, 
which were tangled in a clinging vine, 
lying along a slope so steep that a squir- 
rel would scarcely have found a foot- 
hold upon it. The vine was giving way, 
slowly but certainly, for I could feel the 
bits of earth and stones which were fall- 
ing from the crevices, as they rolled 
over my hands or beat against my face. 
And the white waves seemed to leap in 
mockery, as I gazed upon their spectral 
shapes some forty feet below. 

I got hold of astouter shrub than 
usual, just in reach of my hand when I 
stretched as far down as_ possible, 
increasing the rain of soil and rock 
from above by the effort I made. By 
means of it I swung myself around into 
a more secure position. 

{In such ways as these I fought my 
way down; every foot a conflict—every 
inch a triumph. 

I reached the river's edge at last, land- 
ing on ashelf a yard wide, green with 
moss and drenched with the spray 
which always fell upon it, with the side 
next the river a half foot lower than the 
other was. Herel rested fora minute 
ortwo. Here I gave thanks for the 
life spared me. 

I had been a quarter of an hour, 
probably, in coming down; in thought, 
and in pain, and in fear, I had lived a 
century. 

I listened attentively. There was no 
sound but the awful thunder of the wild 
torrent, fresh from its hilly home. Rea- 
son told me that one who had cried from 
beneath the bridge must be far down 
stream long before one couid make the 
descent of the cliff as I had done. 


THE VOICE IN THE RIVER. 


Possibly the voice had been elsewhere, 


anyway. 

The night was beginning to clear, 
One star shone in at the top of the rift 
above. It gave me hope and courage, 
But I would not try the bluff again; | 
honestly think I would quietly have 
remained where I was, and let a rising 
flood have drowned me, before I would 
have tried to go back the path over 
which I came. 

Return was difficult and dangerous, 
but in the way I took was far from 
impossible. I went slowly up stream, 
finding my way carefully over the slip- 
pery ledges at the water’s edge. The 
valley widened. The sides became 
lower. The precipices changed to slopes; 
the slopes became low and easily con- 
quered; I left the side of the rivera 
half mile above the bridge. At eleven 
o’ clock I was safely back on the bridge 
again. 

I hurried to the hotel. Onthe way 
I passed a group of drunken fellows, 
savage and reckless; one had been 
knocked down and rendered senseless; 
the officers were taking charge of the 
rest. 

Had I risked my life, down by the 
river, in answer to a drunken cry a half 
dozen blocks away ? 





Il. 


I arose late next morning ; I found 
Cragville mad with excitement. Not 
because of the drunken wretches who 
had fought the night before; I suspect 
no one was seriously hurt in their quar- 
rel. Not because of my adventure, or 
any thing which I could think was 
remotely connected with it; I told no 
one of what I had done—in the scenes 
of the new day I almost forgot the 
dangers of the night. The reason for 
Cragville’s rage was financial. The only 
bank in the place had been robbed of all 
its money and _ securities. Hardly a 
man walked the streets of the little town 
who had not lost much; there were 
widows and orphans who had lost their 
all; there were gray-haired men and 
women earnest workers, they who had 
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toiled early and late all their frugal lives, 
who were made beggars. 

The door of the bank had not been 
forced. The criminal had found his 
way in without such a rude procedure 
as breaking or cutting would have 
been. 

The safe was not injured; it had been 
unlocked. One key to itlay on the 
floor half-way to the door. ‘There were 
only two keys to it in the world. The 
president came with his—a white faced 
man, ruined at the end of his long and 
prdsperous life. 

But the cashier, the legal custodian 
of the otherkey, came not. ‘The cashier 
and the money were alike gone. No 
new story—no strange thing, alas! 
But I wondered if he could have gone 
ifhe had known the want and woe it 
left behind him. 

There was an_ investigation. It 
amounted to little. Mr. Hodge had 
remained in the evening to finish some 
writing. An officer had seen him leave 
the bank a little after eight—possibly 
as late as half-past eight. ‘The drunken 
men over toward the bridge had demand- 
ed attention later, and shortly after 
nine the officer whose duty was near 
the bank had gone to attend to them. 
He came back just before eleven. He 
remained in the vicinity until morning; 
other officers having attended to convey- 
ing the arrested men to the lock-up. 
He saw nothing strange. He knew 
nothing of what had happened. The 
theft had only been discovered when 
some of the employers came to open the 
bank in the morning. 

The books of Warren Hodge were 
found to be correct. His habits of life 
were believed to have been excellent. 
A bachelor, wealthy and handsome, he 
had been popular in society. It was a 
shock to his friends to find him untrue to 
any trust. It required an effort to say 
aught against him. There were none 
moved by jealousy or ill-will, to rejoice 
that he had fallen. There were no wise 
ones to whisper, “I told you so.” But, 
facts are proverbially stubborn things. 
and Warren Hodge, and the money 
which had been in his keeping both 
were gone. “he men who had loved 
him best had saved nothing. To have 
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returned to Cragville that morning 
would have been to come to his death. 

I stood in a group near the post-office 
while the time yet lacked considerable 
of noon. A new thought came home to 
some one ; he almost sobbed, rough 
man though he was, as he uttered it: 

“ This will kill Lillie Vanette,” he said. 

“Hush,” said another, “here she 
comes now.” 

She came slowly up to the group, a 
tall, dark, queenly woman, with a 
sad pale face, and with a shadow in her 
lovely eyes that was terrible to see. 

“They say,” she said, abruptly, ad- 
dressing her remarks to the one who 
had first mentioned her name, “ they say 
that—that—Mr. Hodge has—” 

She choked ; she could say no mére 
for a moment ortwo. The man turned 
aside his head to hide his emotion; he, 
too, for a littie time, was.unable to 
speak. No one else broke the silence. 

“And so you believe this cruel lie,” 
she cried; “‘ you believe he could do this 
fearful thing?” 

“It is a fearful thing,” he said, “a 
fearful thing, indeed; be sure we are all 
sorry for you; but there is only one 
conclusion to be reached; the money 
andthe man are gone—they went to- 
gether!” 

“T tell you Mr. Hodge never did this 
thing,” she said with emphasis, “‘ for—”’ 

‘“‘ Never mind reasons,” said the man, 
though not unkindly. Perhaps it was a 
cruel interruption. At any rate, I saw 
her shut her teeth upon her lip until the 
blood came; she turned and walked 
away in silence; whatever she might 
have in her mind, whatever might have 
followed the “ for’’ she paused at, it 
was evident that her lips were sealed so 
far asall doubters were concerned, now 
and ever more. She would keep her 
arguments and reasons to herself. 

“‘ As proud as she is rich, isn’t she?” 
queried a sympathetic and admiring 
voice near me. I turned to the speaker. 

“ She is rich?” I asked. 

“ TImmensely so,” he replied. 

And the bank had been robbed for 
money! And this woman had been the 
promised wife of Warren Hodge! It 
was incredible that a sane man could 
have done such a thing! 
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I gazed after the form of Miss Van- 
ette until she turned a corner and passed 
from view. A woman with the regal 
beauty which has tempted men to ruin, 
many a time and oft. But to sell one’s 
soul away from her! To put up a bar- 
rier over which he could never reach 
her hand or lips again! Surely none 
but a madman could have done it! 





III. 


I took Warren Hodge’s place in the 
Bank strangely enough. 

The president, stricken and broken in 
Spirit, could do little. There were a 
thousand details to attend to. An ex- 
pert accountant was needed. My em- 
ployers were kind enough to write fav- 
orably of Ernest Dayal, and so I became 
a citizen of Cragville, and the holder of 
a more important and better paying po- 
sition than had ever before fallen to my 
lot. 

I had been cashier of the Cragville 
bank for about one month, busy and 
perplexed, all of every long day, and far 
into the night, when one day one of the 
clerks announced that a lady desired to 
see either the president or the cashier. 
The president was absent, soI asked 
the lady into the rear office, and prepar- 
ed to listen to whatever her business 
might be. I instinctively pitied her, as she 
moved slowly along the floor, dressed 
in deepest mourning, and with a thick 
crape veil, falling in heavy folds all 
about her face; she was very likely 
some one of our luckless depositors, and 
while we were selling, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, such property as the bank possess- 
ed, there was nothing for any of them 
yet, and there would not be for long 
months. 

My answer to her probable statement 
and question was ready. I would be 
kind, of course, but I must be firm. 

She raised her veil. I gave a little 
cry of astonishment. 

It was Miss Vanette who stood before 
me! 

I motioned her to a chair. 
ed herself. 

“ The bank had ten thousand dollars 


She seat- 


of your money,” I said, plunging des- 
perately into business without waiting 
for her to begin, “and we hope to be 
able to pay eight or ten cents on the 
dollar when a 

“I didn’t come here to hear any thing 
like that,”’ she interrupted icily; “ when 
the Cragville Bank desires it, they can 
have a receipt in full. I came here on 
business of a very different character.” 

“ Pardon me,” I said quietly, “I am 
at your service.” 

She waited a little, as though at a loss 
how to begin. 

““T—I expected to see the president, 
and—” 

“TI will send for him,” I said, rising. 

“No, don’t do that. It may be better 
as it is, you may be less prejudiced 
than he would be. You, at least, lost no 
money by the robbery.” 

“T did not.” 

“ And you will be just?” 

I bowed. 

“I presume you know I was engaged 
to be married to Mr. Hodge?” she said 
with a forced calmness. 

“T have heard that such was the 
fact.” 

“You have heard the truth. You 
also know the general belief regarding 
his connection with the bank robbery?” 

“Tt de.” 

“ Well, Mr. Dayal, I’ve come here to 
say this, and to ask thisfavor. Tell me 
who has lost money here, who have 
nothing left ; tell me who are ruined. 
I am rich; let those who still have 
fortunes left bear the loss they have 
sustained ; but, in the cases of those 
who have lost all, I will replace it.” 

“ But, madam,” I began in a tone of 
expostulation. 

“ Let me have my own way. May I 
see the names of the losers and the 
amounts of their losses ?’’ Her manner 
was a pleading one. I granted her 
request. , 

We spent the remainder of the day in 
an examination of the books of the bank, 
and in a discussion of the circumstances 
of the depositors. The bulk of the 
money, of course, came from the posses- 
sion of those who, in a sense of the 
words more or less appropriate, “ could 
afford to lose it.” But, when the work 
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was done, when the last account had 
been examined, when the last column 
had been added, she sat down with a 
huge pile of blank checks before her, 
and rapidly filled them up in favor of 
those whose cases seemed to warrant 
such action and signed them. 

“Let this matter be known only to 
those who receive the money, and let 
each remain ignorant of the fact that 
others have received any as well as him- 
self.- I do not care’to be prominent in 
this matter.” 

“T would prefer not to take charge of 
somuch in such an irregular way,” I 
objected ; “these checks represent sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars ; what assur- 
ance have you that some of them, for 
some of them are drawn in favor of 
bearer, may not—” 

“Tam not easily mistaken in men,” 
she said firmly; “I am willing you 
should carry out this trust for me.” 

“Not easily mistakea!” I cried in 
blundering astonishment. 

She came a step nearer. 

“ No, Mr. Dayal, not easily mistaken, 
despite what men say of Warren Hodge. 
You never knew him, so it may be par- 
donable in you to doubt him; no one 
who ever looked into his face has any 
tight to doit. I am not giving this 
money in restitution, for Warren Hodge 
never touched a penny of that which he 
might not handle and use in honesty and 
honor; my gift to the sufferers is my 
monument to the dead—my offering to 
the memory of as true a man as ever 
lived.” 

I put the checks in the safe. She was 
watching me when I turned toward her 
again. 

“You believe me?” she asked ear- 
nestly ; “you know that my money paid 
men to search on the hills, and in the 
groves and streams, while the detectives 
and the telegraph and the power of 
great rewards were reaching over the 
continent and across the ocean for my 
lover?” 

“T know it.” 

“You believe he was innocent ?”’ 

I looked straight into her eyes. A 
Sudden thought flashed through my 
brain ; a sudden emotion swept over my 
heart. I spoke as I felt. 


“IT believe he was innocent,” I said 
firmly ; “ I can never believe otherwise. 
The man your love honored could never 
—never stoop to crime.” 

‘Thank you,” she muttered brokenly, 
letting her veil fall over her face. 

A moment later she was asking one of 
the clerks if he would walk home with 
her. He took his hat and they went 
away together. 

“T love her, I love her, I love her,” 
I kept saying .over and over to myself 
as I walked toward the hotel; “and if 
God will let me win her, I shall be the 
happiest man in the world !” 


av, 


The months went by. The years 
went by. I had been the cashier of the 
Cragville Bank for nearly four years. 
I had followed Lillie Vanette with a 
respectful persistence. Little by little 
I had gained with her. Little by little 
I had brought the smiles back to her 
face. Little by little I had wrapped the 
mantle of forgetfulness about her until 
there was no outward sign left of the 
horror she had lived through, except 
the shadow in her great dark eyes. 
Then I tried my fate. I told her of my 
love. I asked her to be my wife. 

“JT love—that is I like and respect 
you, Mr. Dayal,’”’ she said very quietly 
and very softly, “and you have been 
very kind tome. If you can take meas 
I am, if you will ask for only what it is 
in my heart to give, if you will never 
mourn because there is a dear memory 
in my past, I will be your wife.” 

I took her in my arms and kissed her. 
A month later she was my wife..: 





V. 


That was years ago. My life has 
been happy. My wife has been true and 
kind. 

There are two little ones in our home ; 
two little ones with her hair and eyes, 
who run after me and call, “ papa, 


papa.” 


———EE 
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The shadow is not in their eyes, God 
guard them from harm, and I sometimes 
think the years have lightened and less- 
ened it in hers. I should be content, no 
doubt, for have I not more than I de- 
serve ? 

To-morrow is the anniversary of our 
wedding-day. My wife came in ten 
minutes ago. There was something of 
joy in her face. She asked in all inno- 
cence what I was writing. Was I wrong 
in giving her a light answer? 

“ The history of our lives,” I said. 

“ There is one thing you do not know 
in mine,” she said, as she rose to go; 
“something which I have been almost 
ready to tell you many times. You 
remember how I held to the innocence 
of Warren Hodge?” 

“Yes,” I said. I never check my 
wife when she speaks of him. 

“ He was coming to see me that night 
—the night the bank was robbed. I 
was waiting for him. He was late. 
After the storm had passed I opened 
the window, leaning out and listening 
for him. The clocks struck nine. Sud- 
denly I heard him call to me—not my 
name, but a cry that he must have 
meant for me to hear, though miles lay 
between us—a cry that seemed to come 
from the empty air or the solid earth. 
It was his voice—there was never an- 
other like it. ‘Hep! Help! HEP! 
Murper! Hep! He/p/ Help!’ That 
was all. A rising scale of horror; from 
silence to a shout; froma stentorian cry 
to silence again. When you write my 
history, put that in it; say that I know 
Warren Hodge was innocent. Say 
that I know he gave his life to his 
trust.” 

Then she went away again. 

I can hear her laughing and romping 
with the children; but my brain and 
heart feel crushed and numb. I have 
written down what she said. I believe 
it, too. Did I not hear it, at the same 
hour, and did not I risk my life in be- 
half of her lover ? 

And never, never until this hour, have 
I ever connected the voice in the river 
with the missing cashier of the Cragville 
bank, God help me.: 

To-morrow is our anniversary! Oh, 
my God! 
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To-morrow! I must have joy in my 
face; I must smile, though I die. 

And through it all I must remember 
that the voice in the river called me to 
all I have in the world; called me to my 
home; my wealth; my wife—the mother 
of my children. I can not forget that I 
stand in another’s place; that his shadow 
stands between us; that he was inno- 
cent, and worthy of the love that Lillie 
Vanette gave him—the love I have 
missed. I might tell my story, but who 
would believe that I ever went down 
that awful wall to the river, and came 
back alive ? Who might not ask what I 
was doing between the hours of nine 
and eleven, that night so long ago? I 
might have the lake dragged; we should 
find something ghastly, I doubt not— 
something horrible—but convincing of 
Warren Hodge’s innocence. Perhaps 
it is a duty to clear his memory thus. 

But I can not help wondering whether 
it would lessen or deepen the shadow in 
the eyes of my wife; I can not help won- 
dering whether she would stand, wild- 
eyed and haggard, on the bank—or re- 
main at home with her children, her 
children and mine! Ilay down my pen. 
I let my head fall forward upon the 


table. What can Ido? What oughtI 
to do? 
* ae * * . * 
There is a step atthe door. It comes 


slowly across the room. It pauses be- 
hind my chair. It is my wife. She is 
reading some of the last lines I have 
written. 

Her arms close about my neck. She 
raises my head. She kisses me upon 
the lips. 

“T love you, my husband,” she says, 
softly, “far, far better than I ever loved 
or could love another. If we can give 
the one who died so long ago a burial- 
place, we will, and tears shall fall upon 
his grave. But it is you I love; there 
is no barrier between us; there never 
can be.” 

I look in her eyes. The shadow has 
gone. To-day, thank God, is the hap- 
piest of my life. 
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(From the German of E, Laddey.) 


BY RACHAEL PATTERSON GREGORY. 





After the watering place a sojourn in 
Berchtesgaden followed as a conclusion 
of the summer’s trip, and the more 
pleasantly this passed, the more regret 
did they feel at the thought of its coming 
toanend. The young officer’s leave of 
absence was over, and in a few days 
Mimi had to return to her school, to 
accustom herself to school discipline 
again after the long weeks of freedom. 

The two months had not been with- 
out effect on her; she appeared more 
like a young lady and her manners had 
become more reserved. 

Elfriede’s engagement was arranged 
to take place immediately on their return 
to the city, and naturally enough the 
event interested Mimi exceedingly ; she 
wished she might be there and help with 
the preparations, instead of being a 
school-girl that much longer. 

They used the remaining time jeal- 
ously ; all the beautiful surroundings of 
Berchtesgaden were visited, and then at 
last a couple of days spent at Ké6nig’s 
Lake. 

No picture that Mimi had seen before 
impressed itself so deeply as the won- 
derful, clear, deep green lake, framed in 
almost perpendicular limestone walls, 
above which the Watzmann lifts its glit- 
tering crown of ice. 

It was a somewhat sultry August 
afternoon, when Baroness Waldenburg, 
with her young relatives—Mr. Billings 
had already left—wished to go to the 
west end of the lake to Bartholoma. 
There was no suitable boat to be had 
and only three vacant places were left in 
the big boat, which had already been 
engaged by another party ; it was rowed 
by four strong young girls. There was 
nothing left but to divide themseives. 
Two of them were obliged to venture in 
a small boat, rowed by a boatman. 

“Who is brave enough to embark in 
the little thing with me ?” asked Felix. 
_“I,” replied Bertha without hesita- 
tion, and stepped in the boat. Elfriede 


laughed maliciously. The row was very 
pleasant, the lake was calm, but the sun 
burned unpleasantly, making the air 
heavy. 

Tt was very lively in the large boat ; 
merry songs were sung, and although 
Mimi was too well bred to join in with 
the singing of the strangers, she could 
not resist humming the airs softly ; she 
found it unspeakably beautiful to glide 
over the surface of the lake with the 
waves of song. 

A sort of homesickness seized her at 
the thought that she must soon say 
good-by to all this beauty. 

How different from Bertha! Like a 
genuine city chiid she rejoiced in the 
return to town; nature left her heart 
cold; she longed for the thronged 
promenades, where she hoped soon to 
appear on Ais arm. Only to-day she 
had received another affectionate letter 
from Felix’s mother, who had always 
shown a warm interest in her sister-in- 
law’s orphaned nieces. She told her 
young companion of this letter. He 
smiled. 

“Mamma dotes on letter writing,” 
said he. ‘“ The loneliness of her estate 
is just suited to increase her fancy ; I 
received a letter, too, and it is no less 
than ten pages long.” 

“Something very important must 
prompt your mother to write such a long 
epistle.” 

“Yes, very important. In fact, noth- 
ing more or less than my discharge. 
Mamma urges me seriously to retire from 
the active army, at any rate as soon as I 
am made a major, which may happen in 
the autumn, or in the spring: and go 
over to the reserves and come home, to 
plant my own cabbage as my ancestors 
did before me.” 

“And what will you reply to such 
suggestions ?’”’ asked Bertha, startled. 

“The suggestion is such a natural 
wish on my mother's part, that there is 
nothing left for me but to say ‘ yes’ to it.” 
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“TI thought you were a soldier—body 
and soul.” 

“TI am, too, and shall never fail when 
my Fatherland calls. Buta soldier’s life 
in time of peace I know well enough 
now, and see that mother thinks rightly 
there is enough for me to do on the 
estate, so I shall take off my gay coat 
and become a countryman.” 

“How in the world can one in the 
prime of life think of such a thing as to 
bury himself in the country ?” retorted 
Bertha ; and anexpression of displeasure 
touched her pretty face, the rosy lips 
pouted and the delicately gloved hand 
puiled impatiently at the red bows on 
her gray dress. 

“ You think life in the country is like 
being buried ?”’ asked Felix. 

Bertha bit her lips; she had said 
too much; her hot temperament had 
betrayed her against her will. 

“ Not that,” she replied, seeking evi- 
dently to mollify the impression of her 
words. “But I had never thought that 
you, who have every prospect for a bril- 
liant career, who are the pet of your 
corps—that you would so renounce all 
the delights which are offered to you. 
Why do you not rather persuade your 
dear mother to leave her solitude and 
come live with you in the city?” 

“ Why should she forsake her Walden- 
burg, to which her heart is bound by 
every fiber? You do not know her 
well.” 

“ But your mother is so lively ; she 
took such an active part in all the 
gayeties which offered when she visited 
us last year, I believe she would soon 
become accustomed to city life.” 

“ No, cousin, you are mistaken there. 
Genuine country blood flows in all our 
veins, and after all I am delighted at the 
prospect of managing the old estate to 
my heart’s content.” 

“Well, at present the lieutenantship 
is the first prospect,” Bertha comforted 
herself, “ and I hope you will soon take 
a furlough and come to us at W. You 
know you have promised to teach me to 
ride, and that has long been the desire 
of my heart; the proper escort was 
always wanting. Oh, cousin, you can 
not imagine what torture life is, spent 
only in feminine surroundings.” 
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Felix smiled. “If you want to ride, 
Bertha, persuade aunt to come to L! 
Life is pleasant in our garrison, and that 
is the only way I could be teacher—” 

“That is an idea. Help me to per- 
suade aunt. It must be charming in a 
small garrison town.” 

“Oh, yes! one can make herself 
queen of the day at one stroke. And at 
the balls there are at least a dozen lieu- 
tenants who want to dance for every 
lady.” 

‘“« As far as that is concerned, I do not 
need to go toa place where the one-eyed 
king reigns—do you doubt my being 
able to fill my dance-card twice at 
home ?” 

“ Do I look as if I were equal to such 
a crime ?”’ 

Bertha was reconciled and quite in her 
element—the description of the winter 
gayeties ; she knew precisely how to inti- 
mate by little casual remarks what great 
triumphs she had’had. In such cheer- 
ful chat they reached St. Bartholomew, 
but the sky was no longer smiling, it was 
gray, and the boatmen cast anxious 
glances upward ; they thought it would 
be wisest to start back at once. But no 
one wished to hear of that ; were they 
to have all their anticipations disap- 
pointed ? 

But the fishing was soon disturbed 
most unpleasantly, for the sky grew 
blacker and blacker and the oar boys 
and girls declared, vehemently, they 
would row back their empty boats if the 
company delayed longer, fora bad storm 
was rising and no one could spend the 
night at the hotel—which was really a 
royal hunting castle. 

A sudden starting off, a confused 
mixture of regrets, fears and delays—so 
they reached the lake; its fairy-like 
color was gone, as well as its smooth 
surface; heavy waves danced darkly 
now, and the highly-colored picture 
looked like scenery in the lower world. 
All hurried to get in the boats. 

“TJ will not ride in the small boat 
again, for the. world,” cried Bertha, 
pushing her sisters thoughtlessly 
aside. 

“What shall we do now?” asked her 
aunt helplessly. 

“Could one more go in the large 
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boat ?” asked Felix of the rower; the 
answer was a decided negative. 

“Tam not afraid,” cried Mimi in the 
midst of all this confusion, “1 will ride 
with cousin,” 

“That’s right, Mimi,” said Felix, 
“and who knows but our little craft 
may take us more safely than that proud 
boat, and reach harbor before the 
storm.” 

But none of the boats or numberless 
scows: were to reach their destination $0 
fortunately ; not one had reached the 
middle of the lake, when the rain began 
to pour down, a violent wind lashed the 
waves, bright lightning flashes darted 
through the dark clouded heavens and 
thunder raised its awful voice in the 
raven blackness of the night. 

The little fleet was scattered and 


‘separated with the speed of the wind ; 


the little boat which carried Felix and 
Mimi, danced like a nut-shell on the 
wid surging waves. The boatman 
rowed with all his strength. “ Let me 
take a turn with you ! ” offered Walden- 
burg, but the weather-browned man 
shook his head and said: “ That’s my 
business.” 

Little was said ; the situation was too 
dangerous a one; but asa sharp flash 
of lightning showed Mimi’s ghostly pale 
face—she sat opposite Felix, because 
the small seats only had room for one 
person on each—he said : 

“Are you very much afraid, Mimi?” 

She shook her little head : 

“No, not at all, I am not anxious ; 
I want so much to behave bravely, but 
Iam as cold asice. Indeed, if the boat 
upset, I’d fare badly—I can not swim.” 

“Nor I; and it would do no good on 
this lake,” put in the boatman. “ Nothing 
will happen to us.” 

“Only sit still and do not despair,” 
advised Felix. 

Mimi certainly did not wish to do so, 
but as a great wave struck the boat, she 
cried out, and involuntarily Felix 
stretched out his arms to hold her. 
Then he heard her murmur. 

“ Did you speak ?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied simply, “1’m 
praying.” 

Felix had a peculiar sensation about 
his heart, as by the pale gleam of the 
VoL. CXIV.—1o. 


lightning he saw her deadly pale lips 
moving in prayer. 

“T have prayed for both of us,” said 
she as she finished. 

Waldenburg knew that his mother 
prayed for him every night, but the 
thought of it had never affected him ; 
why then did Mimi’s prayer. 

Again the little boat flew suddenly up 
on a big wave and then down again. 
Mimi trembled. 

“ Little one, give me your hands!” 
said he. 

Mimi did so. 

He held the little fingers firmly, and 
it was as if a magnetic strength flowed 
from him, which communicated itself to 
the maiden; for Mimi grew calmer 
every second, and as a flash of light- 
ning touched her face again, she smiled ; 
her dark eyes looked trustfully at her 
young companion, and the still pale 
mouth protested: “I am not at all 
afraid now.” 

Now Mimi’s concern was for the others, 

‘Poor aunt, how will she stand this 
trip?” 

“T hope she is safe! That big boat 
has so much more power of resistance 
than ours, and is not so easily at the 
mercy of the waves. What a pity that my 
poor little Mimi could not find a seat 
in it!” 

“But then you would have been all 
alone, and I believe—I should have 
been worried to death about you!” 

Mimi said that just at the instant 
when the storm began to rage again 
with full force : it howled, it thundered, 
it boiled and rushed, and the malicious 
elements threatened to draw the little 
boat down into the depths, and with this 
terrible prospect Mimi had only one 
thought—what a fortune, in the midst 
of all misfortune, to be at his side ! 

Her simple words moved Felix 
deeply; he drew her cold, wet hands 
tenderly to his lips. 

If it had not been so dark, so pitch 
dark about them, Waldenburg would 
have seen the hot blush which suffused 
Mimi's face, it covered her with burning 
heat—the bud opened itself to the light, 
and for the first time the young woman’s 
voice spoke reproachfully : ‘“ What have 
you done?” 
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Mimi shrank back shyly ; she wanted 
to draw her hands out of his, but he held 
them fast, as if he wished to hold them 
forever, and soon he cried joyfully: 
“ Mimi, the lights of our harbor!” 

So the dangerous voyage was nearly 
over ; only a few moments patience — 
and thank God !—the little boat landed ; 
with lightened hearts they stepped 
ashore. 

“Good-by, boatman, you have rowed 
us gallantly. Thank you, brave man !”’ 

Mimi and Felix wandered along the 
shore ; the rain still poured down, the 
storm raged, there was nothing to be 
seen of Mimi’s aunt and sisters; they 
had long Since fled under roof. The 
little girl drew her thin summer shawl 
smilingly about her shoulders, to wrap 
herself as well as possible, but Felix 
drew her arm in his and said : 

“That was a dangerous adventure, 
little cousin, that we resolutely experi- 
enced together. It has made me wish 
to venture many another voyage with 
brave little Mimi. You may well laugh 
at your sisters for their cowardice. But 
to-day I prescribe a warm bed and hot 
tea for each of us at once, for we do 
not wish to spoil the memory of this 
hour by an unpoetical catarrh, do we, 
little fellow sufferer ?” 

As in a dream, Mimi reached her 
room, where she found her aunt in 
breathless anxiety ; they overwhelmed 
the one so fortunately rescued, with 
questions, but sympathy and curiosity 
found no satisfaction; Mimi longed to 
be alone, and as all sought rest after the 
excitement of the day, she soon en- 
joyed that fortune. 

Mimi’s exhaustion was great, but no 
sleep closed her eyes; half dreaming, 
half awake, she iay there. She was still 
in her tossing boat, it seemed as if the 
waves tossed her hither and thither ; 
she felt only the startling blessedness of 
the second when he took her little, wet 
hands in his. 





VII. 


And now much that was unexpected 
occurred. First, Felix secured a few 
days extra furlough, and gave up the 


thought of leaving before the Walden- 
burg family. The jealously prying 
ladies discovered that Felix, who was so 
lazy about writing that he was in the 
habit of saying with Egmont: “ Of 
many hateful things, writing is the most 
odious to me,” had spent a whole after. 
noon writing, and that the letter ad- 
dressed to his mother, which they saw 
him put in the post box, appeared to be 
very voluminous. 

.All except Mimi, who went about as 
in a dream, and scarcely dared to look 
at Felix, were very curious, for they felt 
that something was impending that 
would bring a decision, and as Felix 
made no change in his behavior and was, 
as a matter of course, Bertha’s constant 
escort, she held up her head confident of 
victory. 


But every thing turned out other-. 


wise. A few days later Mimi sat alone 
in a summer house in the little garden 
studying her holiday lesson, for which 
she had, to be honest, no longer any 
interest. Her aunt and sisters had 
gone walking with Felix; Mimi had 
been obliged to stay at home, for it was 
finally high time to prepare herself for 
school. 

The young officer came to her there. 

“ How fortunate, that I find you 
alone, Mimi! I disengaged myself in 
order to talk seriously and without in- 
terruption to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, only do not look so surprised 
at me. I have nothing more or less in 
mind than to make you forever faithless 
to your learning. There is a time for 
every thing ; I consider it more natural 
to lay the school-books aside when 
childhood’s shoes are drawn off, and to 
inform yourself in other matters which 
belong to a woman’s calling.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“ Now tell me honestly, would it not 
give you more pleasure to stir about in 
the kitchen and cellar than to sit at 
your school desk again and invent com- 
positions on the dear knows what sort 
of profound subjects?” 

“Yes, indeed; but there is no use 
talking about that ; aunt does not need 
me yet.” 

“But it is not absolutely necessary 
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for you to go to this aunt, although my 
mother is only a distant connection, she 
would gladly receive you in her house, 
and it is at any rate more benevolent to 
goto her, as she has long wished to 
have a young girl with her. Do not 
look at me so astonished, Mimi. I am 
not talking of empty air—here is a let- 
ter from: my mother which invites you 
in optima forma to come to Walden- 
burg.” 

Mimi read the letter with growing 
surprise, it was so long and hearty ; it 
told how lonely the writer was, that she 
would receive her young relative with 
open arms, who must, indeed, be “ such 
a sweet, good, warm-hearted maiden.” 
A blush spread over Mimi's face, as 
she read this part of the letter. Felix 
looked at her ardently and said: 

“IT made you out pretty bad, didn’t 
i 

Mimi read on : 

“ You shall be treated in every respect 
like a dear daughter,” wrote the baron- 
ess, “and you do not need to fear for 
your further intellectual culture. It will 
be a great pleasure for me to read good 
books with you. According to my 
ideas, which are perhaps a little old- 
fashioned, there is to a woman’s life, as 
itshould be, much more than the so- 
called “‘ intellectual culture,” thatis, an 
insight into househoid affairs; and if 
you wish to acquire this knowledge, you 
shall find in me, as I am body and soul 
a housewife, the most motherly 
teacher.” 

“Now consider my proposition, which, 
I will own, originated with Felix, with 
your aunt, and then I will hasten there 
to fetch my new little daughter.” 

“Well, what do you think, Mimi?” 
asked Felix. 

“That your mother must be the most 
lovely and amiable woman in the world. 
How in the world could she know that I 
have longed, in spite of all my school- 
girl friends, so much for a domestic 
life ?”” 

“One feels that. I go security that 
you will be happy in Waldenburg. I 
know I shall find my little cousin com- 
pletely domesticated, when I come home 
at Christmas ?”’ 

Mimi's eyes brightened. 


“No,” said she, doubting again, “ it 
would be too beautiful—aunt will not 
agree to it?” 

“That shall be my affair,” returned 
Felix, and his eyes danced roguishly. 
“ Do you authorize me to secure her per- 
mission? Shall mamma have you for 
her little daughter ?” 

His voice sounded quite innocent, 
and yet Mimi blushed to her throat, and 
nothing in the world could have made 
her acknowledge her assent except. by 
silently nodding her head. 

The surprise of the baroness was be- 
yond measure as she received, on her 
return, also a letter from her sister-in- 
law, containing the same request. What 
did it mean? She did not comprehend 
it. To the harangue of her nephew, 
who described vividly how his mother 
had wished a young companion, she re- 
plied sharply : “ Well, I believe you will 
finaly decide to marry; then your 
mother will have a real daughter.” 

“ Aunty, I'll wager you that will not 
happen in the next year and a half.”’ 

The poor adopted mother, deceived 
in her brightest hopes, was glowing, and 
all her se!f-possession could not conceal 
the vexation which she felt. 

“T did not expect to have to accept 
that. Your behavior warranted—” 

‘*No one to think that my heart was 
bound anyhow or anywhere, I hope,” 
interrupted Felix with a contraction of 
his brows which plainly indicated that 
he did not understand any joke at this 
moment. ‘I should not deserve the 
rich possessions which life gave me, if I 
flung my freedom lightly away, without 
the firmest conviction that I had found 
the being with whom I perfectly ac- 
corded, but I can not say that of any of 
the many young ladies, who have been 
so kindly led to meet me on my brief 
path of life—so that I might fall in love 
with them.” 

The last words were spoken bitterly ; 
the baroness saw with affright that 
under this innocent exterior, slumbered 
her nephew’s knowledge of how heavy 
he weighed in the matrimonial scales of 
anxious mothers and aunts. 

“No one can reproach you with lack 
of self-consciousness, Felix,’’ said the 
baroness. 


’ 
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“Ts it self-consciousness, aunt, if I 
see plainly that the heir to an extensive 
estate would be married by many a one.” 

“What in the wide world do you want, 
then? Is it not enough for you if you 
get a beautiful, amiable wife, from a 
good family, who knows how to preside, 
who—” 

“Excuse me, aunt dear, for inter- 
rupting you. 1 am much less exacting 
than you think ; as for that, I have not 
thought yet how my future wife shall 
preside, nor do I require that she shall 
be particularly witty. A medium under- 
standing, a healthy judgment of human 
nature, and a little mother-wit, but above 
all things a faithful, true heart—that is 
all I demand.” 

“ Qualities, which even a country-girl 
may possess.” 

“Do not forget, aunty, that my future 
wife will be a country-woman. It is 
decided that I shall till my own land.” 

“ What do I care for that? You are 
such a selfish, spoiled man, that it’s a 
pity for every care which one takes for 
your happiness. We shall cease!” 

“Yes, let us do so and return to our 
first subject. You have no objection, 
aunt dear, to Mimi’s going to mamma?” 

** Mimi is the jeast beautiful of the sis- 
ters; of course she will never get a hus- 
band, for she has no means. I only follow 
then a reasonable custom of our day, 
if I have her pass the governess exami- 
nation, so that her future—”’ 

“Pardon me,’ interrupted Felix, 
“when mamma asks for Mimi, it is a 
matter of course, that she will provide 
for her future.” 

“Who will answer for it, that the 
child’s impetuous nature will suit your 
mother, that she will not soon seek to 
send her away again?” 

“T!—It will only rest with Mimi, to 
decide that Waldenburg always remain 
her home.” 

These words were spoken with sucha 
serious tone, that the baroness looked 
up astonished. “ Felix!” 

“Let it rest unsaid, aunt !—Mimi is 
still so young, that I do not wish to dis- 
turb the peace of her soul; let us allow 
her to develop in her innocence!—Guard 
my secret, aunt, dear, and wish with me 
that this trip into the wholesome, free 


country may have been indeed a sort of 
bridal journey—even if in a different 
way than you and I thought !”’ 

Mimi was soon domesticated in her 
new home. The past vanished more and 
more from the happy creature, who 
thought she had first genuinely received 
her life, when she found a home in Wal- 
denburg. 

The days passed in simple natural 
course of employments ; yes, Frau von 
Waldenburg had found a daughter. 

Felix seemed to himself very great 
and reasonable, as he determined to wait 
at least a whole long year, before he told 
little Mimi, that he wanted her and no 
other, but theory and practice are two 
different things—as the trees blossomed, 
they scattered their finery on a young 
couple who strolled with beaming faces 
under the green twigs. 

“As a punishment, for once enticing 
me away from the sun, you shall now be 
my sunshine, yourself, your life long! 
Will you little Mimi!” he had asked. 

“Will I?” had been her answer, 
given between smiles and tears. “ ButI 
will not be able to; Iam only an ignor- 
ant girl, who has no material in her to 
make a fine lady.” 

“That’s just as I wish you. A diamond 
polished too finely loses its finest rays. 
I am a simple, unaffected man, and so 
shall my little wife be too. I went out 
to search, and found nothing, but I found 
where I did not search ; so must it be.” 

Still a year of bridal waiting, and the 
first lieutenant handed in his resignation, 
to live in future as an honorable pro- 
prietor on his estate. 

At the happy wedding, which occurred 
in the following spring, Mimi lacked 
only the presence of her sisters. But 
Mistress Billings, once Elfriede, had just 
had her first child baptized and was not 
strong enough for the journey. And 
Bertha could not forgive Felix for having 
preferred the little insignificant sister, 
who did not need to marry at all, to her 
proud beauty. 

At present a stately major is still in 
prospect for Fraulein Bertha; let us 
hope, that he who has also long sought 
in vain has finally found his ideal in 
Mimi's sister. But at this hour no one 
can answer for it. 
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SWEET RECOMPENSE. 


BY INO CHURCHILL, 





“ A half ream of paper, a well of ink, 
and a gray-goose quill, mamma, where- 
with to answer yes, or no.” 

“Always remembering what accept- 
ance will give you.” 

“Tf I were beautiful, I would go.” 

“No one will tell you that you are not, 
my dear.” 

Patty cast a deprecatory glance at the 
mirror. 

“Not in unpolished words perhaps ; 
but if anyone should say: ‘ what very 
auburn hair Mrs. Van Peters’ niece has,’ 
or, should delicately suggest to me, 
that Isabella Vane had used rose-cream 
with advantage to her complexion I 
should die on the spot.” 

Her mother laughed. 

“Why has this aunt never communi- 
cated with us before ?”’ 

“We probably dropped out of her 
remembrance. But having accident- 
to this 
place, she considered that you must have 
grown to be a young lady, and offers 
you attention for the sake of old memo- 
Ties,” 

“ How shall I reply ?” 

“Just as you please, my dear.” 

“Do you think she proposed to sup- 
ply deficiencies in my wardrobe,because 
she feared I would not make a stylish 
appearance ? ” 

“ Most likely, my dear.” 

That decided the rather independent 
Patty, and the result was, that Mrs. 
Sydney Van Peters found herself quite 
amused the next morning at breakfast 
when she opened the characteristic little 
note and read aloud— 


Dear Aunt :—If thus you will per- 
mit me to call you, for dear papa’s sake, 
I thank you most heartily for your 
cordial invitation. Yet, from very 
gratitude I must decline, because of 
personal disadvantages which would ren- 
der me a disappointment to your kind in- 
tent. My hair is a flaming red ; and my 
Skin is promiscuously freckled. I can 


wear no warm colors,because of unpleas- 
ant suggestions ; and contrasts make me 
hideous. My toilette can only range 
through shades of white and black ! 

Mamma reminds me that you are a 
lady of exquisite taste, and unlimited 
resources; yet I feel that you would find 
it impossible to undertake me. And 
then my name! How cou/d mother have 
married a Mr. Jones, who had an Aunt 
Patty? Poor mamma is suffering from 
one of her terrible headaches, but she 
bids me tender you her thanks -for your 
thoughtful kindness, and apology for 
my seeming ingratitude. .But I thought 
it best you should know the truth. Yet, 
I would so much like to know you. And 
if any of you would like to come, we 
would be happy to receive you. I have 
the dearest home in the world, all 
covered with vines and honeysuckles, 
and the nicest mother, who knows every 
thing. 

With grateful respect. 
PATTY JONES. 


“Rather pungent, if not pretty,” 
laughed Richard Van Peters. “I half 
wish she had concluded to come. It 
would be refreshing to wait upon a girl 
who did not expect a stream of flattery 
to flow forth with one’s every breath. 
Just how much kinship is there between 
us, mother ?” 

“ None, really. I was a girl of eight 
when my mother married Mr. Jones. 
He was a widower, and his little boy, 
Paul, was but two years old; a shy, 
sensitive child, I do not think any thing 
but kindness was intended him in the 
new home, but he pined continually 
until his dead mother’s young sister felt 
constrained to take him. ‘This is the 
‘aunt Patty ’ the letter speaks of. She 
was a lovely creature; and, looking 
back now from a woman’s stand-point, 
I think she made _ some life-sacri- 
fice, for the child’s sake. She died just 
after Paul was married. He loved her 
with a fondness that must have repaid 
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her devotion. He survived her but 
three years, giving her name to the lit- 
tle daughter, who now seems half to 
despise the old-fashioned sound of it. 
I think too, that it was with Aunt Patty’s 
little property, that the pretty home she 
speaks of was purchased, I had hopes 
that I should find in the girl some fam- 
iliar look or trait.” 

If Patty had inherited any thing 
from her father, it was a perhaps unac- 
knowledged  sensitiveness. Hitherto 
she had treated her “ unfortunate style 
of hair and complexion,” as rather a 
good joke—though all such jokes are 
but challenges to tie world’s opinion. 
She had bright ways and a sunny tem- 
perament ; and gave but little thought 
to self; but now, on the threshold of 
young. lady-hood, in a new place where 
pretty girls abounded, she da some- 
times sigh with “deep profundity,” at 
her reflection in the glass. 

Yet, on the whole, her year’s expe- 
rience in Brockton, had been happy. 
The charmed social circle had opened 
its mystic doors to her, and she en- 
joyed the measure of favoritism so read- 
ily accorded. The young men liked 
her pretty, piquant ways ; and the girls 
frankly told her that they felt in “ no 
danger of eclipse.” If, at such times, a 
little twinge of pain seized upon her heart, 
they did not know. No one should 
ever know that she really cared. But 
she dd care, and though she read with 
some sort of understanding, that 
“beauty is ephemeral—”’ every day she 
beheld evidences of its power. Even 
now, as she looked through the lattice 
she saw signs, which, like worthless 
straws, may indicate the way the wind 
is setting—for there was Rose Haw- 
thorne, the prettiest girl in the village, 
gliding down the street with her airy, 
undulating motion ; her languid eyelids 
drooping coquettishly under admiring 
glances of her escort. What a charm- 
ing dress she wore! And what a 
wealth of ribbons, that fluttered on the 
soft breeze, like down on a bird’s wing. 
If Patty deeply desired any worldly 
thing, it was the power and propriety of 
wearing ribbons, without stint as to 
quantity orcolor. But it was of no use. 
Besides, there was no time to think of 


herself. Rose and her escort were com- 
ing in. 

“Oh you sweet sensible Patty,” chirp- 
ed Rose, “it isso delightful of you not 
to be dependent on your toilet. You 
so affect sweet simplicity, that I tell mam. 
ma, you remind one of a cloistered nun, 
Doesn't she, Herbert?” 

Herbert Saunders, the only child ofa 
rich old gentleman, and not unaware 
that he was considered “the catch” of 
the village, was yet, a handsome, agree- 
able and sensible fellow. He gave his 
companion some credit for her adroit. 
ness in challenging a comparison, and 
he could not help laughing, as he look- 
ed on “this picture, then on that.” But 
he gazed into the depths of Patty’s eyes. 
as he answered : 

“Simplicity of dress and character 
are always beautiful to me.” 

And foolish Patty blushed to the very 
roots of her red hair. 

Rose took rather uncomfortable note, 
and pouting prettily, declared she 
“must be going.” And Herbert fol- 
lowed, as in duty bound. While Patty 
pondered, as to whether, after all, much 
fine preaching is reduced to practise. 

She took to sudden and interested 
perusal of the “ ugly giri’s papers.” She 
bathed her face in morning dew, and 
gave her hair at night, twice fifty 
strokes of the electric brush. And yet, 
as she believed, it was from no spirit of 
vanity or coquetry. 

“Tf I were presented with a vase, 
homely but useful,” she said to herself, 
“T would do my best to keep it from 
dust and blemish.” 

Thus we, with harmless sophistry, 
sometimes deceive ourselves. 

An epistolary communication had 
been kept up between the Van Peters’ 
family and the Jones’, with a standing 
invitation for visits on both sides, 
though none had as yet been made. 
And summer was fast deepening into 
fall, when Richard Van Peters, profes- 
sing to need a few weeks respite from 
intricate law studies, suddenly packed 
his portmanteau, and took the down 
train to Brockton. 

Patty, in one of her spasmodic at- 
tempts at beautifying, had hit upon 
that very day to experiment in 4a. 
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And, what with a rather 


“bang.” 
liberal use of bandoline and borax, her 


hair stood out a-la-porcupine. Or, as 
she herself said—like “ fiambeaux at a 
torch-light procession.” 

Just at dark the bell rang. Jane was 
busy with the tea-biscuit, and innocent, 
unconscious Patty, opened wide the hos- 
pitable door. 

An expression of amused bewilder- 
ment, which he seemed unable to con- 
trol, flashed over the new-comer’s face, 
as the girl looked inquiringly at him. 

“T think I do not require an intro- 
duction,” he said, speaking with diffi- 
culty. “I recognize Miss Patty, her- 
self. I am Richard Van Peters.” 

Patty coulal have slain and eaten him 
without sauce ; and as by instinct, she 
raised her hand to pluck out her hair 
by the roots. But she suddenly changed 
her tactics, and received him as though 
she was the beauty of the hemisphere ; 
and he the prince, come to seek her. 

Mrs. Jones put the stranger at ease, 
and the evening meal was a merry one, 
the young people being somewhat on 
their mettle. 

Mr. Van Peters, on retiring to his 
little rose-scented chamber, vowed to 
himself, that Patty wasthe jolliest girl 
he knew. And Patty, not retiring at 
all, was sure she hated Azm, and pre- 
sented herself at breakfast next morn- 
ing with her locks as limp and _ hopeless 
as though they had been in soak all 
night. 

Yet, having started in belligerent at- 
titude, such times as they were not at 
loggerheads—he calling her “ Patti” 
and she superciliously dubbing him 
“Sis Van ”—they got on very well. 

Patty was by no means insensible to 
the prestige the attendance of this city 
gentleman gave her. And at the va- 
rious foliage and nutting parties got- 
ten up for his benefit—much as sea-food 
and shell-fish are given “ inland ”’ visi- 
tors to the shore —she wore him as a gay 
feather in her cap, or trophy at her belt. 

Rose Hawthorne looked on in sur- 
prised displeasure. She was in the 
habit of appropriating every member of 
the “hero sex’’ who came within her 
range of vision. Not allowing Herbert 
Saunders a yard more of tether, she 


now threw her lassoo with some degree 
of skill toward the “ pleasant stranger,” 
who was becoming domesticated among 
them. She possessed a dainty styie of 
beauty and affected the airs of the most 
languishing city belle. 

“We country lassies must be a novelty 
to you, Mr. Van Peters,” she said to 
him one day. 

“ Yes ; a novelty and a vexation,” he 
assented, his eye resting on arrogant 
Patty, whose small nose was growing 
decidedly retroussé. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Rose,” he 
said, noting her frown, “I really was 
not thinking of you. I could never, 
indeed, count you asa country maiden. 

This was what Rose angled for, and 
she laughed her little musical sung-by- 
note ripple, which to Patty’s sponta- 
neous mirthfulness was like the en- 
trapped water of the fountain to the 
glad gush of the mountain spring. 
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guage, secretly wondered too, and ami- 
ably remarked that they looked “like 
paper roses in the burning bush.” 

Patty plucked them out as though 
they had been thistles, whereat “ Sis 
Van” assumed his high-mightiness of 
look and mien. 

Brockton} like many another place, 
mingled its’ amusements with its chari- 
ties—said charity every winter taking 
the form of assistance to some self-deny- 
ing worker for the Master, in the home 
mission fields. Early the complicate 
machinery was set a going. The mate- 
rial to make up into warm garments 
wherewith to fill the “barrel,” was a 
synonym for money. And the small 
surplus from last season must in some 
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way be doubled. The air was rife with 
the mystery attendant on the prepara- 
tions for atair. Every evening the 
young people met in anxious consulta- 
tion; and in daytime the girls pricked 
their pretty fingers in manufacturing pin 
and penny trumpery “ actually out of 
nothing "— which, plus nothing — 
amounted to the same. 

Old and young were under more or 
less tribute, all of which, it seems to me, 
were well and innocent enough, since, 
to time and labor, there came quick 
usury. 

If Miss Parmela Wright expressed 
the feeling of the young people when she 
said: “She never took taffy, unless it 
was sweetened,” not one of them would 
have acknowledged it. Yet, if there had 
been no evergreens to twine; no flags 
to festoon ; no cosy nooks for chat and 
counsel, the “barrel” might—for all 
they cared—have yawned with empti- 
ness. Mr. Van Peters was an invaluable 
assistant, introducing new = attrac- 
tive features. 

For sake of variety, there were to be 
some tableaux—two or three from the 
poets—Tennyson’s Dream being the 
chief. Rose Hawthorne devised with all 
her heart to personate every one of the 
“fair women ’”’—contending that she 
could do it, if they would all “ help ex- 
pedite her change of dress and posture.” 
But she was obliged to give way to Mr. 
Van Peters’ very decidedly expressed 
opinion “ that most of the other young 
ladies had sufficient beauty.” 

But poor Patty had no place in this 
dream gallery of loveliness. By no 
stretch of the imagination, or illusory 
embellishing of art, could ske be made 
to represent Helen of Ls gel divinely 
tall and: most divinely fair’ — or Iphi- 
genia, or the fair Rosamond. 

When enthusiasm had reached its 
height, and the time had drawn tanta- 
lizingly near, Rose, in a re-action of 
benevolence consequent upon Mr. Van 
Peter’s decision, bethought herself “ if 
so many must take part, all should.” 
She had them ina bevy around her— 
Carrie Fields, with her sweet, spiritual 
look ; Connie Payne, whose hair re- 
minded one of the “ golden fleece,” and 
Dotty Palmer, her eyes like twin stars ; 


and other girls, so pretty that of them 
many must “ beware.” 

“T have been exercised in mind all 
night,”” Rose began, “and I think Mr. 
Van Peters perfectly heartless in ex- 
cluding Patty from tableau, just for her 
looks! ‘Therefore, I have originated 
something charming whereby she can 
appear as a living picture.” 

“Oh, Rose; how lovely of you!” 
said one. “ Do tell us what it is!” 

“It is to be called ‘The Contrast.’ 
I will represent The Beauty ; and, Patty, 
you can be The Toil,” 

Poor Patty opened her mouth to de- 
cline, but Rose, in love with her plan, 
clapped her pretty hands in glee. 

“ Oh, you shall, Patty; you shall! 
You are so deliciously homely !” 

Blank silence fell upon the party ; 
there seemed nothing to be said. Her- 
bert Saunders noticed Patty’s lip 
quiver, and came around to her side, 
and Van Peters darteda lightning glance 
at the vain beauty, who, not seeing it, 
went on: 

“T will look as lovely as I can, and, 
Patty, you must do your worst. ‘There 
need be no rehearsal ; and we are not 
to see each other until the time comes, 
and we are seated together under the 
full glare of light.” 

Patty recovered herself under this iast 
speech, much as one knocked half sense- 
less by a blow might consider the 
next restorative. 

“ All right, my Rose, without-a- 
Thorn,” she said. ‘“ You shall have 
never looked so fair.” 

Sis Van took Patty’s arm within his 
own. 

“T’ll help you out of this, or die,” he 
said, as with unconscious proprietor- 
generalship, he marched her home. 

“ You must havea historical old gar- 
ret,” he remarked, as they reached the 
house, and into the loft they went on an 
exploring tour. 

“What is in this ?”’ he asked, espying 
an old hair trunk, bound with a leathern 
strap. 

“ Nothing much, I fancy. It was un- 
earthed from some hidden place when 
we moved. But we might look.” 

And after some tugging at the 
buckles, the lid opened. 
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“ We have struck a mine!” said Van, 
as on lifting a napkin, he discovered 
rich, antique cloth of silk and satin. 

“Oh!” said Patty, catching her 
breath, as out came a scent of crushed 
roses, and dead jessamine. “I am 
afraid we must not touch these; per- 
haps mamma would not like it.” 

But mamma was confined in a remote 
bedroom with an attack of her chronic 
headache, and would admit no one but 
the experienced Jane. And here were 
these young people in dire distress for 
tare, costly furnishings. When a treas- 
ure-house unbolts to our necessity, we 
would fain help ourselves. 

“A fig for sentiment,” said Van, 
“that stows its emblems away in cob- 
webby attics.” 

And they pulled the dainty treasures 
forth. 

“IT suppose Miss Rose will appear in 
the latest style ; so to contrast with her, 
I think this is about what we want,” 
said Van, making the selection. 

Replacing the other articles, they 
seated themselves on the closed trunk. 

“TI do not think, Patti,” said Van, 
with a view to administering balm unto 
wounds, “that you are so very homely, 
after all. Your eyes a 

But the eyes were filling with quick, 
blinding tears. 

“Why, you don’t mind! Really, 
Patty, I did not dream—and beauty is 
but ‘skin deep,’ you know.” 

“ While ugliness can be measured by 
the foot. Yes, 1 do mind. I hate my 
hair so, that I could wring out from my 
scalp every capillary tube ; and I have 
counted my freckles until I consider the 
multiplication table a standing insult. 
I would give a// the world to be beauti- 
ful!” 

And she flew down the garret stairs, 
and into her room, throwing herself on 
the bed with a stormy burst of tears. 

Sir Van, stretched back in his seat, 
with his feet on the rafters, soliloquized 
as to whether—having left law studies 
behind—he had turned his back on 
“ intricacies.” 

The hours got by, as even lagging 
hours will ; and the fair was in delight- 
ful progress. Supper being well over, 
the tableaux began. The last one—the 





contrast—being pronounced the gem of 
the evening. ‘Three times, the curtain 
had to be raised, disclosing Rose Haw- 
thorne, in a robe of pale pink silk, over- 
laid with soft puffy lace. She reclined 
on her cushions with charming grace— 
one exquisitely molded arm thrown 
above her head ; the other, bare to the 
shoulder, and white as marble, nestling 
amid the rosy folds of her dress. A 
wreath of pale rose buds rested like a 
diadem on her wavy, rippling hair. She 
looked the queen of summer ; the queen 
of beauty ; almost, the queen of fashion, 
reposing in luxurious happy ease. A 
rapturous storm of applause, greeted the 
first sight of her. Then came a sound 
of amused, prolonged laughter. For, 
there sat the contrasting Patty, prim and 
proper, bolt upright on the very edge 
of the sofa; her close, quilted hood 
tied demurely under her chin ; her 
voluminous cloak, rich but quaint, wrap- 
ped awkwardly about her. One hand 
held a plumpy white muff, as gingerly 
as though it had been the living goose 
itself ; the other, grasped a capacious 
work-bag, portentous with design on 
every ‘shining hour.’ Patty’s fit of cry- 
ing the day before, had not whitened 
her complexion, and, this toilet of pur- 
ple and swans-down, was a terrible 
ordeal. And, to what ever rule she may 
have prescribed her hair, it was now 
only evincing a riotous disposition to 
unkink. 

“T declare,” thought Mr. Van Peters, 
who had come in front of the stage to 
witness the effect. “I have heard of 
people being so uncompromisingly ugly, 
as to be attractive. I am not sure but 
I would risk more for plain Patty Jones, 
than for al! the Hawthorne Roses in the 
world.”” But he laughed nevertheless, 
for the same reason that the others did. 

Miss Rose still kept her position, wil- 
ling to receive the continued homage of 
the multitude ; but Patty had quietly 
resumed her ordinary dress, and was 
giving assistance wherever she could. 
A group of old ladies near her, were 
discussing the missionary’s name. 

“ Rather fancy, I think,” said one, 
“fora minister set out for to give up 
the pomps of the world.” 

“TI don’t s’pose, Sister Sprague, that 
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his mother kalkerlated on his _ being 
any thing less than the President, when 
she had him christened.” 

“What zs the name ?” asked Patty. 

“La! ain’t you heard? ‘loo smart 
fur his perfesshun, | think—Mr. Balti- 
more Raymond ?” 

Patty started. 

“ Did the committee have a letter 
from him?” she asked quickly. 

“Ohno. We did not need to write 
way out to Oregon, till we. had some- 
thing tosend. Weapplied,tothe Board 
of Missions, and they mentioned him as 
being in circumstances of peculiar need 
and trial,” said Sister Sprague. 

Now to Patty’s mind a missionary was 
a minister somewhere, whose scant salary 
must be eked out by a gift from some 
prosperous church. ‘That it could be 
one she had ever heard of, never enter- 
ed her small head. But, at the sound 
of this rather uncommon name, a train of 
thought was set in motion—Miss Hope 
Lancaster—the lovely orphan stranger, 
who had come to Patty’s native town to 
teach, had married a Rev. Baltimore 
Raymond. Patty had been under her 
tuition week-day, and Sunday, and felt 
a childish love for her, which as the 
years went by, was idealized to worship. 
To her deeper individual tastes and 
feelings, “‘ Miss Hope,” had given color. 
To her love for the beautiful, in char- 
acter and person, Miss Hope had been 
the exponent. And, with many a sweet 
home memory, was Miss Hope entwined 
—embalmed. When she was married, 
Patty’s youthful heart was glad witha 
great joy. Miss Hope had always 
seemed to her a picture—now, within 
the sweet marriage-mystery, she was 
halo-encircled. 

But Miss Hope had gone to the /Ves¢, 
the sunset country—where the fringes 
of cloud-curtain were looped back to 
let the glory in. It was the Land of 
Promise. Of song. Of free flowing 
rivers. The land—wide stretched—of 
prairie flowers. The land of gold! 

What could it mean? She looked 
around the room. ‘The tables were well 
supplied ; and the sales were brisk. 
She had thought they were doing fairly 
well, under their strict rule of “no lot- 
teries, and no tricks of chance.” But, 


would a “ barrel ’’-—were it ever so full 
—of flannel or fine linen, meet the “ pe- 
culiar need and trial,” that haply might 
have come to “dear Miss Hope.” 

If, at that moment, Patty could have 
been transformed from this festive hall, 
to the border land of the Pacific, she 
would have found “ contrast’ indeed 

A log house, with scant furnishing, 
even as to necessity ; a strip of carpet, 
and a shred of curtain, in point of lux- 
ury ; a fragile woman, with a face like a 
Madonna, bending over a rude cradle; 
a man of commanding presence, pacing 
to and fro the uneven floor. 

“It is coming to be almost the ques- 
tion of my life, Hope, as to whether I 
did right to bring you so far away from 
the privileges and opportunities of the 
world.” 

“It is my world to be with you ; since 
al! the universe to me would be a desert 
place without you,” the wife replied, 
leaving the moaning child, and coming 
to his side. “If I could ever give my 
voice to murmuring, it would be that 
your talents seem buried here. Did it 
require all of your intellect, and your 
education, to bring to this simple people 
the Gospel message ?”’ 

“All that I am, is not too much to 
give, dear. It was part of my consecra- 
tion vow, to set up one beacon light in 
the wilderness. I love my little strug- 
gling church. It is like a weak and 
dependent child. When I can put it on 
its feet under charge of a young preacher 
whose interests are all here, I shall give 
my powers to a larger field. But the 
time is not yet. And I feel under the 
ban of an abject poverty, that humili- 
ates and clogs me. My salary almost 
consumed ; no possibility of work that 
would bring me wages ; and the gaunt 
specter staring at my door! For your 
sake, and the children’s, I confess I am 
afraid. If we had something where- 
with to tide us over the long, blank 
space to the prospect of another harvest- 
time,we might sing our ‘ hallelujah song.’ 
But, now alas!” 

The wife shuddered. For want of 
nourishing food the children might re- 
lapse into illness, Her noble, self-sac- 
rificing husband might. succumb to the 
wearing strain, and corroding anxiety. 
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But she only clasped his arm and 
said : 

“God has never quite left us, dar- 
ling.” 

Yet the winter snows came down so 
chill and merciless. ‘The winter nights 
shut in so dark.and drear ! 

At the hall Herbert Saunders was 
watching Patty, who stood as if trans- 
fixed, with a far-off look upon her face 
which puzzled him. When he could get 
released from his position in order to 
join her, he was utterly confounded. 
She was in absorbed conversation with 
“Bachelor Smith!" She looked like a 
wee thing beside the tall man who was 
stooping half-tenderly to look into her 
earnest eyes. He said something at 
length with lingering slowness and de- 
liberation which sent the swift current of 
crimson over neck and brow. She 
clasped her hands over her face for a 
moment, then withdrew them, a sudden, 
instantaneous glory coming into her 
eyes. Herbert’s strained senses half 
caught her faltering, hesitant reply. 

Bachelor Smith was, as the neighbors 
said, “‘dredful clus,” but undeniably 
rich, and, being rich, his eccentricity 
was exalted into genius. He was not 
“overly old” either, if he had been a 
marrying man. And girls were fools 
sometimes. 

When our hearts are set upon a treas- 
ure we count every one who glances 
toward it a would-be possessor. And 
Herbert went back to the ice-cream 
stand, chilled to the spinal marrow, he 
believed ; since the “frozen stuff” he 
Was appointed to deal out “ tasted 
warm.” 

And Patty wandered about the hall, 
Sir Van remarked, “ as dazed as though 
her head had been among the stars.” 

Herbert, returning late, found his 
father not yet retired. He threw him- 
self on a chair and began abruptly : 

“Father, I am nearly twenty-two. 
You have advised me to marry young.” 

“Yes, yes, I would like a woman 
about the house who had a thought be- 
yond her wages. I was over fifty when 
I married, and your mother lived but a 
year. All my life I have been cheated 
out of the kind of ministration a loving 
woman gives.” 


Herbert’s eye moistened. Perhaps 
this was the secret of the “ old squire’s ” 
testy ways. 

“Well, sir, I have made my choice. 
With your permission, I have resolved to 
try my chance with Patty Jones.” 

“1 don't know her.” 

“ Her mother bought Vine Cottage, 
on Myrtle street, a year or more ago.” 

“| don’t know them,” reiterated the 
squire. ‘When you marry, young man, 
you will marry some one in your own 
station. Patty Jones, indeed!” And the 
squire stalked off to bed, leaving Her- 
bert considerably in doubt as to his own 
spiritual and physical existence. 

The next day was Thursday, and 
every one was up betimes, for a con- 
vention of ministers was to meet. It 
did seem as if allthe excitement allotted 
to the quiet town must be crowded into 
that week. . But, after all, the “ city stir” 
was pleasant ; and the church was now 
the objective point. Mr. Van Peters had 
been called away for the day by a tele- 
gram. And Patty, alone in a conspicu- 
ous gallery seat, felt ready to sink. As 
the people began to assemble, every eye 
was turned toward her, as though she 
were the point of polarity, and they, 
fragments of glittering steel. The ma- 
trons looked grave. ‘The girls tittered ; 
and one boy audibly whispered : 

‘“ How’s that for a guy ?”’ 

The solemn clergy, filing in, fixed 
upon her their concentrate gaze of lofty 
surprise, and her own pastor looked in- 
dignant rebuke. For misguided Patty, 
apparently insensible to all restriction 
of time and circumstances, was in her 
tableau costume of the night before! 
Quaint, queer, and almost disfiguring— 
what could have been the girl’s motive 
power and purpose to array herself 
thus? 

Beautiful Rose Hawthorne lifted her 
innocent eyes in “baby stare,” and 
thanked heaven, that she was not like 
unto this woman. 

The exercises had commenced. The 
choir hymning—* Consider the lilies,”’ 
with an emphasis that directed every 
eye toward the flaunting human tulip 
that had sought to outshine Solomon— 
and a hush had fallen on the congrega- 
tion, when Squire Saunders, dignified 
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and important, walked pompously up the 
broad aisle to his pew. 

For one astonished, bewildered mo- 
ment he stared at Patty. He flushed, 
then turned to deadly pallor; grasped 
nervously his gold-headed staff, and 
walked out again. 

Herbert, in a state of supreme indif- 
ference to all paternal moods and tenses, 
leaned his head back on the velvet up- 
holstery and watched this daring, inex- 
plicable Patty. 

She felt rooted to her seat. Had she 
committed unpardonable sacrilege ? 

But this was not io/y day! Had she 
forever shocked the proprieties? Ah, 
but in some old time this self-same dress 
had been worn with grace and gracious- 
ness. Waves of suppressed feeling—of 
unuttered emotion—-followed each 
other in surges over her face. It was 
like some moment of agonizing pain ; 
of intensity of life. She closed her 
eyes. Some minister was speaking— 
she knew not to what import, but he 
was saying—‘ Shut out the world ; 
make silence in thy soul—make solem- 
nity ; see what thou hast gained—not 
of fiber ; not of bone, or muscle—but of 
love.” 

There was an expression now on 
Patty’s face that Herbert could not un- 
derstand. It might mean self-immola- 
tion—martyrdom—if occasion called. 
Suddenly he remembered his jealousy 
of the night before, and he glanced at 
the next pew, then held his young, 
haughty head erect, for there sat Bach- 
elor Smith, gazing critically, compre- 
hensively, and with as keen enjoyment 
at Patty as we dwell on some rare pic- 
ture which expands and glorifies under 
_ our vision. 

Church was out, and Patty, snapping 
invisible chains asunder, sped down the 
street like a gust of north wind ; her 
snow-bank of a muff in one hand and a 
crisp bank note tucked away in the 
glove of the other. 

Herbert slammed the door of his 
aristocratic mansion with unbecoming 
violence. 

“Who was that girl ?”” demanded his 
father, in a tone which implied his re- 
sponsibility for every feminine caprice 
extant. 
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“ Patty Jones,” replied Herbert, as 
though there were but one young 
woman on this lower sphere. 

“ You go and bring her here just as 
she is. And mind, you-young dog, no 
nonsense by the way.” 

Patty had never before met the 
squire face to face. The tall, austere 
man, with his silvered hair, had seemed 
to her like some English nobleman who 
wore his title with pride and honor; 
but she now stood before him an ar. 
raigned culprit, while he fired questions 
at her like bullets from a shot-gun. 

“ Where did you obtain that suit ?” 

“From a trunk that was stored in the 
attic.” 

“Where were your parents, that they 
allowed this thing ?”’ 

“Papa died in my _ infancy, and 
mother is laid up with headache.” 

“ Ske knew nothing of it?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“And you felt no delicacy about 
dragging forth hidden things into the 
common light ?”’ 

“T think I did; but there was no 
time to consider. Every body was do- 
ing the same thing. I wanted them for 
the tableau last night.”’ 

“Was not one 
enough ?”’ 

“Yes, for me; but at the last mo- 
ment I found that the minister we are 
to help is the one who married my dear- 
est friend. They were represented as 
being in sore need ; and I longed so 
for money to send with the warm gar- 
ments and goods! I had none myself. 
Oh, sir! it all came over me like a flash 
—the dire necessity, the great extrem- 
ity! And—I appealed to Mr. Smith— 
and yi 

“ He gave you a blank cheque to fill 
out?” half sneered the squire. 

“ No, not then,” said Patty, smiling. 
“ He said that ladies had a trick of ask- 
ing for money, as though it grew on 
every bramble-bush, but not one of 
them would put her dainty hand to the 
rough wheel, or make personal sacri- 
fice.” 

“ What did you say ?” 

“ TI am afraid I a/most said that it 
was false. Then he told me I had less 
beauty than any girl he knew, and that 
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[looked uglier than ever in this rig. 
But if I would appear in it at church 
to-day he would accede to my request.” 

“ And you did it in a spirit of bra- 
yado ?”” 

“Qh no,” said Patty, her lips quiver- 
ing. “1 could not do that. I would 
like to look beautiful. It was for love 
of Miss Hope. 

“You got the money ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Patty, displaying the hun- 
dred dollar bill. 

The squire put his hand deep iato 
his pocket as he looked at the girl, who 
in momentary forgetfulness of her sur- 
roundings, went on with an enthusiasm 
that was infectious, to tell of “‘ dear Miss 
Hope,” who had been to her the bright 
pattern, the pure ideal of exalted woman- 
hood. 

“Oh, Iwould do a thousand times 
more for her that I love, though that 
was so hard. ButI did what I could.” 

Patty had never come so near to being 
pretty in her life. She had never seem- 
ed to understand that her eyes almost 
redeemed her face. And now, they 
were softly luminous ; her full lips were 
apart and quivering. Her hood, hav- 
ing fallen partly back, revealed the 
whole contour of the face, in which were 
capabilities of high duty, and noble 
deed. Here was a forgetfulness of self, 
that might be reckoned as in truth, a 
trail and type of beauty. 

The squire’s features softened, as he 
seemed to study her. 

“Your father’s name—was it Paul?” 
he asked at length. 

“Yes ; Paul Jones.” 

“ And he had—an aunt?” 

“Yes—Aunt Patty, whom I never 
saw ; I was named for her.” 

“Come with me,” said the old gen- 
tleman, rising slowly, as with the weight 
of years, and leading the way to an 
Inner sanctuary of his private room. 
Even Herbert had never entered it 
before. The rich hangings were drawn 
away, disclosing a picture that might 
almost have been the glorificd image of 
the living girl who stood b_fore it. An 
aureole of auburn hair was about the 
fair brow. An indescribable air of 
Sweetness, like flavor of rare fruit, 
like perfume of wild flowers, lingered 


about eye and mouth. Patty caught 
her breath ; seeing the habiliments she 
wore almost as a disfigurement, were in 
the portrait duplicated unto queenliness. 

Ah ! is it not oft-times, after all, the 
wearer who adorns the robe ? 

“TItis likea far-off dream,” the old 
gentleman began. “The girl was 
young ; you can see that she was_ beau- 
tiful. Her cheek was like the sun- 
kissed peach, and her hair imprisoned 
the sunshine. I loved her as my life. 
Our wedding day was set. She had 
fashioned her dainty garments with her 
own deft fingers ; and with the confid- 
ing familiarity of love; had tried them 
on to please me. Wewere young, and 
fond and foolish. This was to be the 
“walking out” costume. We laughed 
as we called it the “royal robe.” She 
wore it, as you see, as though accus- 
tomed unto purple. A traveling artist 
of some skill was in the town. I would 
have her pretty semblance put on can- 
vas. This is all I have left of her. She 
never wore the royal robe again! The 
husband of her deceased sister saw fit 
to marry, and the little boy, Paul, seem- 
ed doubly an orphan. She felt that she 
must adopt him. I demurred in my 
arrogant selfishness ; I wou:d not have 
another man’s offspring come between 
me and my bride. I haughtily gave her 
the choice between the child and my- 
self. Heaven knows I never guessed 
the issue, but, you can see by the face, 
that what she deemed duty, would be 
paramount to all else. I was stung to 
the bitterness of death. I moved away 
to this place, and never saw her more. 
Perhaps little Paul grew up ignorant of 
the story. It would be like her, not to 
tell. If she suffered, it would be in 
sweetness and silence, while my blood 
was turned to acidity, my spirit unto 
gall.” 

Herbert sat with his hand shading 
his eyes. Patty, with the tears flowing 
down her cheek, had quietly removed 
and folded the cloak and hood, and 
was passing her hand caressingly over 
the rich satin and snowy down. What 
a shock it must have given this proud, 
reticent man to see her flippantly decked 
out in these sacred things! Yet, who 
might wear them, if not she? She 
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looked up at the sweet girl who seemed 
to smile on her. And, prompted by 
some loving impulse, she stepped 
lightly upon a chair and kissed the 
pictured face. 

“ Forgive me,” she said, offering her 
hand hesitatingly to the ’squire, “ it was 
for papa.” 

The stern old man had not kissed a 
woman for twenty years, but he drew 
Patty toward him and touched her 
lips. 

“Could you love my son ?” he asked, 
rousing the furious tell-tale crimson. 
“When he asked me last night for 
permission to addfess you, I arbitrarily 
told him we. But a daughter of the man 
whom Patty Herbert trained must be a 
noble woman. You see, my boy, I have 
given you the name I loved. If you 
can win and wear the ‘ Patty’ also, you 
will be blest.” And he pushed them 
with gentle force to the outer room. 

The engagement took every body by 
surprise. Bachelor Smith was heard to 
say: “I was going to ask her myself.” 

And Sir Van inwardly responded: 
“So was I.” 

The squire would not listen to long 
delay. And, at the very time when 
Patty stood a blushing, happy bride, 
the “barrel,” which had been rolling 
westward, had reached its destined 
place. Every articie had been pulled 
forth with eager, grateful haste. The 
shivering children were wrapped in the 
fleecy blankets. ‘The warm dresses, the 
ample shawl, the stout coat, and the 
nundred things of common need, made 
a great heap upon the rugged floor. 
The recipients could almost have 
danced in glee around it. Oh! how 
full was their cup! They had come now 
to Patty’s letter, and, opening it, found 
the two one-hundred-dollar bills with 
which she sent them “ greeting.” 

“ Miss Hope” clasped her hands and 
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turned her face toward the east ; bright 
drops—with prism-hues of memory and 
love ; of jcv and thankfulness—stream- 
ing from her dear eyes. The minister 
was on his knees. They would now, 
indeed, be ‘‘ tided over.” 

Later, when the tender acknowledg- 
ments of gratitude had come to the 
church for its timely gift, a long, loving 
letter had come to Patty. It was from 
“Miss Hope.” Interspersed between 
the lines—as furrows can be traced along 
a field—appeared a heart history. A 
record of sorrows, always counterpoised 
with joy ; of misgivings and fears, that 
were surcharged with blessing ;_ of 
sharp trial, whose outcome had been 
praise. 

Patty gathered up all the pathetic 
story of sacrifice and surrender, which 
had no self-estimate of merit. Of a 
quiet heroism which had no thought of 
plaudit. 

It was like the voice of the absent 
dear one quivering over the vibrant 
wire. It held in it stirring breezes from 
the mountain ; the softest zephyrs from 
the plains. 

Herbert, reading beside his wife, felt 
his eyes grow misty. And Patty com- 
muned within her heart. If, having 
kept bravely to the test, despite the 
damaging, untoward things that might 
accrue unto herself, in order that 
another might begin the “ Hallelujah 
Song,” had there not come to her own 
heart—as to past, present, and all future 
time—sweet recompense? 

As Mrs. Herbert Saunders, Patty has 
influence and position. Her home is 
her kingdom. Some rule by might; 
and some by royalty. 

The pretty Rose is Rose Hawthorne 
still. ‘True beauty is not mere efflores- 
cence ; but, what fragrance is to lily- 
bells ; what savor is to wine ;_ what 
melody is to verse. 








KING COPHETUA. 





Think not thy lowly cot and humble birth 

Can rob thee of thy soul’s sweet innate worth ; 
Though thou wert born on mountain, mead or vale, 
Flower of my heart, my love could never fail. 


Gems glisten in the deep as flowers above, 
And height and depth are equal made by love ; 
Then come, and deem not I am raising thee, 


Thine angel hand it is that raiseth me. 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY FAIRY. 


LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE. 


Belonging to the class known as cy- 
linder base-burners, it could hardly have 
been called an ornamental little stove, 
even when it first emerged from the fac- 
tory; and now, in its old age, its ugil- 
ness was positively insulting to behold. 

In raised letters around the base ran 
the inscription, “ Household Fairy,” 
but one look would have convinced the 
most sanguine that this was a mis- 
nomer. 

Mr. Schwartz, general commission 
merchant and dealer in second-hand 
goods, had just bought the “ Fairy ”’ for 
seventy-five cents, from a rag-man, after 
much haggling. 

Thrifty Mr. Schwartz barely allowed 
the door of his den to close before he 
proceeded to improve his purchase; 
being the month of November, stove 
customers were liable to drop in at any 
moment. 

New ising-glass and plumbago worked 
wonders, so far as outward appearances 
went; the state of the internal arrange- 
ments didn’t matter, of course; they 
were left to the attention of the hapless 
buyer. Stepping back, with his grimy 
hands tucked under his coat-tail, the 
renovator contemplated his work with 
much satisfaction; it really looked as 
good as new—outside. 

The store door opened just then, let- 

ting in a streak of cold air which de- 
lighted his soul, though it made his 
body shiver. A fall in temperature 
meant a rise in stove stock. ‘ 
_ Something besides the cold wave came 
in, however: a pretty girl, with brown 
eyes and a dimple, and Mr. Schwartz 
liked pretty girls, though he sedulously 
concealed the fact from “ Mein Frau.” 

“ Have you any second-hand stoves ?” 
asked the young lady promptly, so 
promptly that Mr. Schwartz had a sus- 
Picion that she must have followed the 
tag-man; but he kept his doubtings to 
himself, and waved his hand loftily in 
the direction of his bargain. 

“T haf von, Mees,” he said, conde- 


scendingly. “It vos a leedle chewel, 
you see for youself.” 

“Tt looks old-fashioned,” said the 
customer, cautiously. “Are you sure 
it is a good heater?” 

“Goot heater! Heugh! It vill heat 
like a furnace, und purn next to nod- 
ing!” returned the truthful gentleman. 
“ It haf der leedle shaker, you see; und 
der leedle ash-pan I drow in vid der 
rest. Only tree dollars for all, Mees! 
So scheep, oh, so scheep !” 

“T think I’ll take it,” said the pretty 
girl, slowly, overcome by this burst of elo- 
quence, “ and I must have it atonce. Will 
you send it tothe address on this card ?” 

To this proposition Shylock gracious- 
ly assented, feeling probably that he 
had made profit enough for one day, 
and the bargain was closed. 

The pretty girl went down the street 
and round corners at a brisk walk. The 
more the bleak wind ruffled and tum- 
bled her, the more she reveled in the 
prospect of her new purchase. It was 
all she needed to make her little room 
quite complete, she thought. How she 
would enjoy resting before its warm 
glow when she came in cold and tired 
from her music scholars. She might 
even make tea on it, she fancied, just 
like some little old maid. Her last 
thought brought a smile to her eyes, 
though it was followed by a little 
sigh. 

“T’ll be an old maid in truth, if I 
wait for you to grow rich from your 
practice, Bob, dear!" was what the 
smile and sigh meant. 

But the sigh was quite lost in the 
smile a moment later, when a tall fellow, 
who must have been Bob, came racing 
along, nearly knocking our fair maid 
down with his rapturous greeting. 

“Tam very sorry I was late, Nell,” 
he apologized, as they walked on to- 
gether; “I tried to get to the house by 
three, but I had a patient “a 





“A patient! Oh, Bob!” interrupted 
the young lady, in joyous surprise. 
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“ Don’t get elated, dear; he was a 
charity one,”’ said the young man, rather 
soberly, “‘ and he did have such a list of 
ailments to describe! I don’t think I 
heard the half of them, either, for I was 
sO anxious to get to you.” 

“That was very wrong,” said the 
object of his thoughts ungratefully 
“ You can have me all the time, but you 
don’t often have a patient. Suppose he 
was a Charity one, he looked well going 
into your office, anyway.” 

“Indeed he didn’t,” retorted Bob, “ he 
was own cousin to the ‘ man all tattered 
and torn,’ and I know my respected 
landlady didn’t approve of his visit at 
all, at all. But Nelly,” dropping his half- 
jesting manner, “1 want to tell you 
something. I saw my father last evening, 
and he has cut me adrift, so to speak.” 

“Oh, Bob! And on my account,” 
cried the pretty maid, with a pink flush 
mounting to her cheeks. 

“No, not on your account, on my 
account. I proposed to you, not you 
tome. Anyway I have told him, once 
and for all, that no fortune or coming 
into his practice would change my mind. 
I’ve found the queen of my heart and 
nothing can shake my allegiance. Why, 
my darling, don’t look that way,” catch- 
ing a glimpse of the brown eyes full of 
tears. “It only means waiting a little 
longer till cancall you my own in earn- 
est.” 

“Tt isn’t that, dear,” said the girl, 
with a tremor in her voice ; “it is be- 
cause I am so distressed to have caused 
a quarrel between father and son. 
Don’t you suppose I know how proud 
he is of you, his only child! Don’t you 
suppose I know just how you have 
looked forward to being his partner ? 
Bob, please, please go back and tell him 
it was amistake. You can forget me 
if youtry. What is a poor little music- 
teacher to the son of the great Dr. 
Austin, with such a grand career before 
him? ” 

“Nell, if I thought you meant that, 
I'd go shoot myself,” said the young 
man, gloomily biting the end of a trim 
mustache. , 

“T do mean it, I d/’ But her eyes 
said so much more. than her lips, that 


Bob didn’t go in search of a revolver 


CENTURY FAIRY. 

just then, On the contrary he tucked 
the little hand inside of his arm and 
strode along, looking very proud indeed 
for a young man whose worldly hopes 
had lately taken a tumble. 

It had come about inthis way: A 
year before, Helen Murray had taken up 
her residence in the great city, in hopes 
of supporting herself by her music, 
She was a little lady, bern and bred, 
but misfortune had come to her father 
as to many another man, and she was 
too independent a girl to be a burden to 
another, even her own parents. So she 
left her New England home under the 
patronage of a warm-hearted friend and 
came to New York. 

She was doing well too, having about 
a dozen scholars whose fees enabled her 
to pay her own expenses and send many 
a little helper to the dear ones at home. 
She had been so lonely at first, away 
from them all, but she tried to be brave ; 
and her well-bred little ways won her a 
social standing in more than one family 
where she had been admitted at first, 
only on an inferior footing as a music- 
teacher. At one of these houses she 
had met Robert Austin, a newly-fledged 
young doctor. An only child, mother- 
less from his babyhood, and as spoiled 
and willful as most’ handsome, gifted 
young men are apt to be. What was 
there in the quiet little lass, that he 
should stoop from his eminence and 
fall in love with her, to the utter de- 
struction of his father’s hopes. No, 
you scientific men, you can’t explain the 
mystery of love; you might alter a 
great deal of the world’s history if you 
could, but you can’t. Anyway, fall in 
love he did, and so deeply, too, that he 
offered himself, hand and heart. 

News of this dreadful calamity was 
not long in reaching his father’s ears, 
who laughed at the matter as something 
too ridiculous to be believed; _ but, 
merely for the joke of the thing, ques- 
tioned his son on the subject, which lit- 
tle witticism resulted in a stormy scene. 

“You can either give upthe young 
woman or else give up all hopes of 
being my heir and successor,”’ said Doc- 
tor Austin, senior, very white around the 
mouth, but very calm, 

“T will never give her up, sir; so 
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your practice will have to be taken by 
some one else,” replied Doctor Austin, 
junior, stubbornly setting his white 
teeth. Then half coaxingly, “ but father, 
just see her before you pronounce such a 
harsh sentence, you can not help but 
love her.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, sir!” blazed 
out the older man; ‘“ What do you mean 
by talking in that manner? Am la 
fool to be bewitched by a pair of dark 
eyes, or a pink cheek, as you have been ? 
No, you can decide now, between that 
girl and myself ; but it is a final thing, 
understand that.” 

“TI must bid you good evening, then,” 
said the son in his most courtly manner, 
and taking his hat left the house. 

So here he was, with his own fortune 
to make ; a penniless, patientless doctor 
engaged to an equally penniless girl. 
Yet, strange to relate, he felt by. no 
means downhearted. 

He regretted quarreling with his 
father, for they had been the dearest of 
friends, but he hoped time would set 
that right. Strong in youth and health 
he felt able to combat with the whole 
world, if only Helen would act as his 
second. 

For the distance of two squares the 
self-sacrificing young lady tried to 
convince the willful young gentle- 
man that it was his duty to give up 
her dear little self instead of his father. 
But finding, after exhausting her entire 
stock of arguments, that he still held 
firm, she suddenly veered round and de- 
clared herself satisfied with the present 
State of affairs. 

“ All is, Bob,” she said, with a great 
effort to appear business-like, “ we must 
both work hard and lay up a little bank 
account together. Oh, you needn't 
Shake your head. I we// help you, sir! 
And when your father sees how in- 
dustrious we both are, he will forgive 
us, I’m sure.” Which consoling speech 
brought them to the door of her board- 
ing-place, into which she disappeared. 

And now commenced Helen’s warfare 
with the stove. Having been ensconced 


in its new quarters it behaved like an 

angel for exactly twenty-four hours ; 

then, when its new owner attempted to 

shake down the ashes the rod_ broke, 
VoL. CXIV.—11. 
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putting herto the expense of a dollar 
and a half; then the damper refused t 
turn—twenty-five cents more. ; 

But still the little music-teacher be- 
lieved in it, and worked over it with out- 
ward composure, though inwardly she 
knew it wasa fraud. On cold days it 
would let the fire die down into a heap 
of discouraging gray coals, refuse to 
give outa particle of heat, and, if too 
closely pressed, go blank out rather than 
burn. If, on the contrary, the weather 
was mild and spring-like, it immediately 
began to blaze, growing red hot with its 
exertions, and threatening to ruin its 
unhappy owner in coal. 

More than once Helen sat down and 
had a cry over it, then she would arise 
in wrath and announce her determina- 
tion to take it straight back to where she 
bought it, which menace would cause it 
to burn brightly for an hour maybe, de- 
luding her into the belief that perhaps 
it had turned over a new leaf. 

Yet, in spite of the stove, her winter 
was a pleasant one; it was so sweet to 
think that every penny she laid away 
was as much for Bob as for herself. 

The thought of the little home they 
were to buy together, kept her warm 
and bright through many a damp 
walk or dreary day, when the scholars’ 
fingers seemed allthumbs. To be sure, 
it nearly broke her heart to see her ele- 
gant doctor’s coat growing white at the 
seams, and his pantaloons baggy at the 
knees. She knew he was giving up 
many things for her sake, and she knew, 
too, how hard it was fora self-indulged 
fellow like himself to be denied any- 
thing ; but all she could do was to be 
twice as cheery and hopeful when they 
met. 

It was after one of these meetings 
that she left her lover at the doer with a 
bright good-by, and mounted to her 
little nest in the third story. She had 
been having a hard time cheering him 
up on this particular day—every thing 
had seemed so unusually dark and hope- 
less to his eyes. So it was very wearily 
she turned the key in the door and 
entered. The wretched little stove was 
black and cheerless, of course, and, feel- 
ing this was a little more than she 
could bear, she seized the poker and 
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administered a good shaking. ‘Too 
good a one, alas! for, tottering on its 
unsteady legs, the “ Household Fairy” 
lurched forward and deposited its now 
blazing coals on the carpet. 

In an instant all was aflame, and, 
never stopping to consider her danger, 
Helen worked with blankets and water 
till the last red spark was extinguished ; 
then, sobbing with nervous terror and 
pain, she crept down stairs and told her 
story, adding the finishing touch by 
fainting dead away. 

When she recovered consciousness she 
was in her own room with all vestiges 
of the fire removed, and a tall, white- 
haired man, with eyes like Bob’s was 
bending over her. 

“ Be quiet, little girl, you are not to 
talk. I’mthe doctor,” he said. 

And then she noticed, for the first 
time, that her hands from finger-tips to 
elbow were swathed in bandages. 

“Oh, how can I give my lessons to- 
morrow?” she cried out in terror. 
“ Will I be injured for life ?” 

“No, no, my child!” and the doctor 
shook his head warningly at the land- 
lady, who, standing at the side of the 
couch, prepared to burst into tears at the 
question : 

“ Poor girl, her fingers are her all, and 
she’s been such a brave little thing,” she 
said tearfully, in spite of the medical 
threat. 

“ Please tell me the truth ; I can bear 
it. When may I use my hands?” said 
Helen, very calmly, but with a quiver 
around her lips. 

“It may be in six months, my dear, 
and it may not be in a year,” answered 
the doctor, busying himself with a pre- 
scription rather than meet her eyes. 

She turned her face to the wall with 
a sob. “Oh, Bob, Bob! I can never 
help buy our home now!”’ It was a cry 
of bitter pain, wrung from her by very 
anguish ; but why did it make the doc- 
tor start and drop his pencil? Physicians 
should be hardened to distress. 

“ Bob!” he said; “ Bob who?” 

“It’s the gentleman she is engaged 
to, “ whispered the landlady,” a Doctor 
Austin, perhaps he may be a relative of 
yours, sir, now I think of it the names 
are the same. Do you know him?” 
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“T? oh no, not at all,” with a queer 
smile lighting up his face. “See here, 
my child,” he said, leaning over the 
weeping girl, “no Bob on earth is 
worth all those tears. As for the home, 
why he’ll get that himself without your 
help, I fancy. Now you are not to cry 
till I come back with this prescription, 
if you do, you'll be down with a nervous 
fever, and then imagine Bob’s feel- 
ings !” 

“What a strange man!” thought 
Helen, as she listened, half indignant, 
half amused. But the sense of her afflic- 
tion came over her too strongly, and 
her tears only waited till the door closed 
behind the doctor’s broad back, to flow 
anew. He was so long in _ returning 
that she cried herself into a_ troubled 
sleep at last, and was in the midst of a 
feverish dream of Bob, and the stove, 
and the entire medical fraternity all 
hopelessly conglomerated, when she was 
aroused by the door opening softly to 
admit a tall, well-known form. 

“ My poor, little girl,” said Bob, ten- 
derly, yet with a joyous note in his voice 
that his listener had not heard for oh so 
long ! 

“ Bob,” she whispered, brokenly, 
“our partnership will have to be dis 
solved; I can not use my fingers fora 
year perhaps, the doctor has just told 
me,” and the poor, bandaged hands hid 
her face. 

“Dearest Nell,” her lover’s voice was 
very sweet; “I have a piece of good 
news that will make up even for the 
dear fingers. I knew my father need 
only to see my choice to approve of it. 
My darling, the partnership will not be 
dissolved, it is to be enlarged by one 
more member. How do you think 
‘Doctor Austin, and son and wife’ 
would sound ?”’ 

“ What?” she looked at him but half 
comprehending. 

“Yes,” he smiled back; “ just when 
you are willing to set the day, that firm 
will be established. You will ave to 
take me now, you know, for I’m the doc- 
tor’s prescription.” a 

And so that “ Household Fairy 
turned out to be a fairy after all, but tt 
must be confessed that it was very muc 
disguised. 
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“ Well, Fanny, I am indeed glad to 
see you,” exclaimed Mrs. Cook, as she 
entered her sitting-room; “ how kind of 

ou to come, when [amall alone, too !”’ 

“Well, dear, if I’m goo to you, I’m 
better to myself,’” replied Fanny, pro- 
ceeding to take off her hat and wraps; 
“and I’m going to take off my things 
and ‘stop,’ as the children say.” 

“Of course you are,” and Mrs. Cook 


kissed Fanny on her plump, round 
cheek. 

“Ves; but I have some news to tell 
you.” 

“About the Farringtons, I'll be 
bound; you seem to think them——”’ 

“Yes,” hastily interrupted Fanny, 


laughing and blushing. “I know I’m 
always talking about them. But if you 
knew what I do, you would be just as 
much interested in them as I am.” 

“T hope no new misfortune has 
befallen them,” said Mrs. Cook, soberly. 

“No, it’s good fortune this time,” 
returned Fanny; “and to think I 
shouldn’t know half of what they were 
going through; they were so reticent 
while their trouble was upon them, but 
good fortune has forced their tongues.” 

“Well, Fanny, wait till I order dinner 
for two, and then we'll sit down and 
talk it out.” 

While Mrs. Cook had gone to arrange 
for their cosey little dinner, Fanny 
amused herself by looking at all the old 
new things Mrs. Cook was so fond of 
accumulating, meanwhile talking to 
herself: “I suppose Mrs. Cook does 
think I make too much of the trials and 
sufferings of Mr. and Mrs. Farrington, 
but is it nothing that aman must see all 
his hopes, desires and ambitions come 
tumbling down around him? Of course, 
it doesn’t look so very big, for there’s 
no ‘millions in it,’ but it wasall he had.” 

“What ! talking to yourself, Fanny ?” 
said Mrs. Cook as she came in. 

“ Yes,” and she blushed hotly at being 
caught, *“ but I’m talking to a very 
sympathetic person.” 


THY BREAD UPON 


THE WATERS. 
EGAN. 


“ Nay, Fanny, 7’ not unsympathetic, 
and, really, I’m very much interested in 
Mr. and Mrs. Farrington; for what I 
saw of them I liked very much. They 
are evidently highly educated, and I[ 
never saw anyone with more engaging 
manners than Mrs. Farrington.” 

“There ! that’s good, I shan’t think 
you are laughing at me;” and the two 
ladies seated themselves cosily before 
the open grate, “I’m going to take you 
back two years, as the story-writers say. 
You remember those old people who 
came from England, Mr. and Mrs. Holt ?” 

“ Yes, I met them once. Mr. Holt 
had some kind of an invention that he 
thought to make a success of here in 
the states. Were they relatives of the 
Farringtons ?” 

“No, they had a letter of introduc- 
tion, from a man in New York City, to 
Mr. Farrington. ‘The man, I suppose, 
advised them to come here. I ‘think he 
knew they hadn’t much money, azd he 
was afraid they might fall in his hands, 
for he had known Mr. Holt in England, 
and knew him to be an inventor that 
would risk every thing to carry out his 
plans. He had hada good many ups 
and downs—sometimes rich and some- 
times poor—but it does seem queer that 
an old man—for he must have been 
sixty at least—should start away from 
home with barely enough money to get 
here with his sweet little old wife, her 
face like a baked sweet apple, keeping 
so bravely beside him! Even Mr. and 
Mrs. Farrington didn’t know how pow! 
off they were till accident revealed it. 
You see, when they first came they hired 
rooms in another street, for the Farring- 
tons had no spare room, otherwise it 
would have been less expensive pro- 
viding for them. I can’t see how they 
should go on caring for those old people 
just as though they belonged to them; 
but they did, and kept them eight 
months without complaining, while Mr, 
Holt tried to sell his invention, or get 
some one interested in it; but finally he 
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had to give up trying and Mr. Farring- 
ton paid their passage back and gave 
them money besides.” 

“ It must have been a heavy drain on 
Mr. Farrington.” 

“ Indeed, it was, Mrs. Cook, and their 
little girl was sick all the fall and winter. 
Poor Mrs. Farrington often spoke to me 
about her husband going into business 
for himself, when they should have 
money enough saved up. But really his 
troubles commenced when he lost his 
situation at Crawford’s—for I don’t 
believe they thought it any trouble to 
care for those old people. I do think 
it’s the grandest thing I ever heard of, 
and they’ve corresponded ever since.” 

“How long is it since he lost his 
situation ?” 

“Oh! the very first of December.” 

“He must have gone into business 
directly after then, for I remember Mr. 
Cook’s speaking of his losing all the 
money he had through the treachery of 
the man with whom he was associated. 
But he surely didn’t put in all the money 
he had?” 

“ Yes, but I think he did, for I know 
they got awfully poor, and the labor 
troubles coming on prevented his getting 
a place anywhere else.” 

“Well, what did they do, if he had 
no money, and could get no work?”’ 

“ Well,” said Fanny, thoughtfully, “ I 
will tell you all I know about it, as 
gathered from theneighbors and what 
mother knew, for I was most of 
the time, you know, at Aunt Sarah’s. 
Mother happened to be in there the very 
night he was discharged, and she said 
he looked awfully white; but he tried to 
smile when he greeted her. His wife 
kept looking after him with startled, 
half-frightened eyes that he tried to 
avoid; and when she asked him if any 
thing was the matter, he said ‘no,’ and 
stooped down and picked up little Ed- 
die and commenced playing with him. 
Mother said it was plain enough there 
was some trouble that they couldn’t talk 
about before her, so she came away. 
But a few days after she met Mrs. Far- 
rington, and she told her he was mak- 
ing arrangements to go into business. 
Mother said she never did see anyone 
try so hard as Mrs. Farrington did to 
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make the situation look bright, and all 
the time she looked as if she was ready 
to break down crying. She says now 
she never did have any faith in the man, 
but her husband was so anxious to be 
doing something, she didn’t like to dis. 
courage him.” 

“ Mrs. Cook told me that the arrange. 
ments were scarcely made when the man 
was off.” 

“Yes, and mother said Mr. Farring- 
ton acted like a crazy man for three or 
four days. She felt awfully anxious 
about them, but didn’t intrude, 
though I’m certain I should have 
gone, if I’d been home. Finally, the 
neighbors began to talk, and mother 
heard at the grocery store that Mrs, 
Farrington had gone into the factory to 
work, so that accounted for mother's 
not seeing any body. She had to go be- 
fore daylight, and didn’t get home till 
after dark.” 

“Well, that was something of a change 
about, for I suppose he had to stay at 
home and take care of the children.” 

“Yes, and I do think it was just aw- 
ful,” exclaimed Fanny, as tears gather- 
ed in her bright blue eyes, “for that del- 
icate little woman to have to go out in 
all the storm and cold and dark as she 
had to. Yes, and when I was housed 
and happy, for I think I never was hav- 
ing such a good time as I was when 
mother wrote to me to come home, tell- 
ing of Mrs. Farrington’s illness, She 
took cold from tramping through the 
snow, and having to sit in her wet clothes 
all day at her work. 

“Mother didn’t tell me half of what! 
found whenI gotthere. Mrs. Farring- 
ton had been sick about two weeks, and 
every thing was inthe most pitiful con- 
dition. I suppose Mr. Farrington did 
the best he could, but, oh, dear! it 
wasn’t any thing like housekeeping, and 
there was nothing in the house to eat 
except a few potatoes !” 

“Why, Fanny !” checked Mrs. Cook, 
“they need not have starved. There 
are plenty of charitable people who 
would have helped them.” 

“T know,” exclaimed Fanny, warmly, 
“ but who’s going to hurt a man’s pride 
like that? For when a man gets Te- 
duced enough to accept charity, he’s 
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gotten pretty low down, and it takes him 
a long time to get back, even if it is not 
his own fault.” 

“T never thought of that before,” 
said Mrs. Cook, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, itis so. A man’s poverty is 
held over him like a crime, and it seems 
the hardest thing in human nature to 
take the foot offa fallen man’s neck! 
For my part I should have done just as 
they did—kept it to myself just as long 
as [ could.” 

“Well, Fanny,” said Mrs. Cook, 
smiling at her vehemence. ‘“ They cer- 
tainly have a staunch friend in you, 
dear; but you have not yet told me the 
good news your coming promised.” 

“No, I haven't,” and a soft smile 
broke over her face, chasing away the 
frown that had gathered on her brow. 
“That night I got home I couldn’t eat 
any supper, and could hardly wait for 
mother to fill the basket she wanted me 
to take over. I didn’t even stop toring. 
I just tried the door first, and in I 
tushed to the sitting-room. Mother 
told me where I should find them, as 
she helped move Mrs. Farrington down 
there, because they couldn’t afford to 
keep but one fire. 

“T knew [should find things at sixes 
and sevens, but such a scene as I 
pounced in upon. The room was as 
cold as a barn, and all in confusion. 

“There was an open letter lying on 
the bed beside Mrs. Farrington, and she 
was crying as if her heart was breaking, 
while Mr. Farrington was tramping up 
and down the room, and taking no 
notice of little Eddy, who trotted after 
him, crying out, ‘Oh, papa! oh, papa !’ 
Well, I was half frightened myself, and 
I shut the door with abang. This made 
Mr. Farrington stop and look around, 
and Mrs. Farrington uncover her face, 
who, when she saw me, cried out, ‘ Oh, 
Fanny, Fanny!’ and then commenced 
to cry again.” 

Fanny stopped her recital, putting her 
hand up to her throat, as if the tears 
were choking her. After a moment she 
said: “There, I can’t tell you any 
more of that, but I can tell you of the 
good part. The letter was from Mr. 
Holt, saying he was going to send them 
a twenty-pound cheque—that’s about a 


hundred dollars, you know—in part pay- 
ment for what they had done for him, 
and they might look for it in a week. 
He wrote he had prospered beyond his 
own expectations, and they must use the 
money freely, as he would send more in 
a month, 

“ The coming of the letter had more 
than one good effect. Mrs. Farrington 
commenced rallying directly, and it so 
far restored Mr. Farrington to his right- 
ful feelings, that he actually took money 
from father pending the arrival of the 
check, and the check came last Tues- 
day.” 

“¢ After many days itshall return unto 
you, ’”’ quoted Mrs. Cook. 

“ And I amthinking what a difference 
there is between the two men—the one 
who cheated Mr. Farrington out of his 
money and the one who is sending it 
back.” 

“ Yes, it is a sharp contrast and it has 
its lessons. Such conduct as Mr. Holt’s 
keeps our faith in mankind. But what 
are your friends going to do? For you 
see you have gotten me interested.” 

“Oh, in his last letter, Mr. Holt urges 
them to come to England. He says he 
is getting old—and wise, too—and he 
needs a young man’s help; and if they 
come it will help him to save his money 
for them.” 

“ Well, Fanny, you have told me some 
good news, and now let us go to dinner, 
for the bell rang five minutes ago. It 
looks like a case of adoption.” 

“Yes, and it’s mutual, too. The 
young people commenced by calling 
them father and mother, and the old 
people return the compliment by calling 
them sonand daughter. It’s all through 
their letters that way.” 

“ And do you really think they will go 
to England?” 

“Yes, I think they will, for they, 
neither of them, have any near relatives 
to keep here.” — 

“Tt will be grand for them, and then 
you see, Fanny, Mr. Farrington won't 
have tocome up where he went down.” 

It is only needful to add that Mr. 
and Mrs. Farrington did go to England 
and are prospering as they so richly de- 
serve for having given so freely to the 
stranger at their gate. 











NOTICE. 


Every patron of Godey's is entitled to their 
own selection of oc pattern each month. 
Foreign subscribers should however notify us 
as to what pattern they desire before the first of 
the month, as the new postal ruling does not 
allow patterns to be forwarded in letlers except as 
merchandise. If you desire them by return mail, 
you should inclose 10 cents to cover postage. 

("A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 

(Se For information in reference to Cutting 
and Sending for our Patterns, see the Fashion 
Department, page 78, of the July number of 
Godey’s Lady's Book. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS. 


All the patterns are cut of an average size ; we 
do not cut patferns to measure, nor do we furnish 
them pinned together ; this branch of the pattern 
business we do not at present receive any orders 
for. 

Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts. ; Vests, 20 cts. ; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. ULady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts. ; Basque, 35 cts. ; Overskirt, 


35 cts. ; Cloak, 50 cts. ; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady made of plain 
pongee and striped surah; the skirt is made of 
the pongee, plaited, looped high upon the left 
The right 
side of skirt is cut with bodice, a strap fastened 


side over plaits of the striped surah. 


over upon the left side, the right side is plaited 
and the striped vest buttons over to the left side. 
Hat of straw trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Traveling dress for lady, made of 
plaid woolen goods. The skirt is kilted with 





FASHIONS. 


long drapery upon the left side. Jacket bodice 
with vest. Straw hat trimmed with velvet and 
flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady made of plain 
and figured foulard silk. The underskirt is of 
the figured kilted, with a plaiting falling below a 
wide lace; the overskirt is very short and 
bouffante, edged with lace. Round bodice, 
trimmed with folds of the plain material. Lace 
bonnet trimmed with ribbon loops. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of striped Scotch 
chevoit ; the underskirt is kilted ; the overdress 
is made for the stripes torunin different direc- 
tions and trimmed with velvet ribbon bows. 
Full bodice with velvet waistband and bows, 
shoulder bows, lace collar, and deep cuff to 
sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Hat for lady made of cream-color 
gauze, trimmed with beads upon the brim and a 
large bunch of berries and ribbon bow. 

Fig. 6.—House dress for lady made of two 
shades of lavender colored surah; _ the skirt is 
plain with an overdress of the darker shade open 
upon the right side to the waist. Deep pointed 
bodice and sleeves of the lighter shade laid in 
plaits. Cuirass bodice over it of the darker 
shade of silk. 

Fig. 7.—Sailor suit for girl of five years made 
of plain blue, and blue striped stockingette. 
The skirt is of the striped material with body of 
the plain trimmed with striped. Belt and inner 
vest of plain blue cloth ornamented with em- 
broidered anchors. Straw sailor hat trimmed to 
correspond. 


Fig, 8 and 9.—Front and back of dress for girl 
of eight years made of albatross, striped cream 
and gay colors. The front is made of cream- 
color lace with surah sash coming across. The 
jacket opens over a full lace plastron; it has 
points in the back finished with ribbon bows, 
another finishes the right shoulder. 

Fig. 10 and 11.—Front and back of dress for 
girl of seven years made of blue gingham. The 
skirt is plaited, plain bodice in the back, with 
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polonaise fronts and inner vest. It is trimmed 
with lace and a ribbon sash. 

Fig. 12.—Chemise for lady trimmed with lace 
and muslin insertion, edging, and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 13.-—Chemise for lady with yoke of lace 
and trimming of lace edging. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ 
bunches of tucks, anda tucked and trimmed 


drawers trimmed with 
ruffle. 

Fig. 15.—Ladies’ drawers trimmed with lace 
insertion and edging, ribbon run through and 
tied at one side. 

Fig. 16.—Chemise for lady trimmed to cor- 
respond with drawers, with ribbon run through it. 

Fig. 17.—Suit for girl of five years made of 
double skirt laid in box 
Straw hat trimmed 


striped seersucker, 
plaits with a jacket bodice. 
with striped ribbon. 

Fig. 18.—Suit for boy of four years made of 
striped zephyr and plain stockingette ; kilted 
skirt and blouse laced with a cord over the striped 
Cuffs and collar to match the skirt. 
Fig. Ig and 20.—Back and front of suit for 


waistcoat. 


girl of eight years made of blue corde de la reine 
and cream-color embroidery. The skirt is bor- 
dered with an embroidered flounce. The long 
bodice has a full plastron with a collar and revers 
Scarf sash with ends at the back 


Ribbon flat bow on the 


of embroidery. 
of corde de la reine. 
left side. Straw hat trimmed with ribbon and 
stiff feather, 

Fig. 21.—Dress for girl of four made of shot 
zephyr blue and pink. Full bodice and skirt. 
The collar, jabot, cuffs and border to the skirt 
are all made of écru guipure. Sailor hat of écru 
Straw trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig. 22 and 23.—Front and back of the Caftan 
costume for girl of eight years ; this should be 
made in two contrasting colors, such as green 
and red, blue and red, or brown and beige, etc. 
The blouse of the darker color opens with lace 
The 
full plastron and skirt are of the lighter color. 
Straw hat trimmed with the two col rs, 


tevers and has a lace border and basque. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


Elegant lingerie is always welcome, and forms 
a very important addition to a handsome toilette. 
This season many of the neck finishings are 
models of exquisite luxury and beauty. Dress 
collars continue to be worn immensely high in 
military fashion, being usually made of velvet no 
matter what the dress itself is formed of. Some 
of these are simply made of plain velvet and 
fastened in front by two jeweled collar buttons 


secured by a guard chain of fine gold. Others 

are braided, gold embrvidered, piped, or lace 

edged to suit individual fancy. 

Bead embroideries are of the most exquisite 
designs and colorings, and trim handsome 
toilettes; if a low corsage is worn cut-glass 
rubies, pearls, sapphires or other stones edge 
the neck of the plush or velvet bodice, while a 
similar row is mounted as a dog-cullar, and sent 
home with the gown for the wearer’s throat. 

"These collars are also to be had in double rows, 
in combination stones. Square cut or surplice 
corsages are similarly trimmed, and the indis- 
pensable dog-collar is added as a_ necessary 
adjunct. With a low corsage, a scarf or bertha 

of beaded or spangled tulle with bias folds of 
plain tulle or crape on the top next the flesh, is 
an elegant and usually becoming finish. A very 
stylish addition to an evening gown isa medici 
collar of faille lined with pale pink, blue, or 
cream-color velvet ; the collar encircles the neck 
at the back, and outlines the sides of the gauze 
plastron in front, forming a kind of revers of 
the pale-tinted velvet, which is new and very 
effective. 

Stylish as these additions are to an elegant 
toilette, there are many pretty conceits that add 
greatly to the beauty of an ordinary costume, 
aud transforms a quiet home dress of black or 
dark-colored silk into a dressy toilette suitable 
for a quiet dinner or evening reception. A 
pretty addition to a high-neck corsage is made of 
trimmed with fine 


pale pink 


cré pe-de-chine 
cream-colored Oriental lace ; it is somewhat of 
a kerchief shape with jabot in front falling below 
the waist; this can be decorated with the now 
fashionable gold or. jeweled head-lace pins. 
Surah can be used instead of the crépe and the 
color selected to accord best with the dress with 
which it is to be worn. Black lace also makes 
up very effectively with some colors, and is not 
quite as dressy if that is desired. 

Crépe lisse, that soft white crape of which we 
so long made our throat and wrist ruffles, and 
which we so unjustly put aside for a time, is 
becoming again more popular than ever. Many 
corsages are worn over a gagued or plaited 
plastron of crépe lisse; the prettiest are those 
frilled at neck and waist, they are very distingue 
looking. 

Standing linen collars and gathered linen frills 
are worn in the neck and wrists of misses 
dresses, and also by young girls, as their dresses 
are now furnished with a standing band. For the 


street a white embroidered muslin neck-tie is worn 
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tied in a very large bow. The large embroidered 
collars are still worn by very young children. 
Long scarfs of white, salmon, pale blue, or lemon 
colored China crape are worn by ladies in the 
house tied over the shoulders in fichu fashion. 
They are made of a single breadth of the crape, 
hemmed at each end, and sewing silk is knotted 
in the hem to form fringe. A favorite finish for 
the neck of a high corsage for evening wear is a 


fold of white satin. This is preferable to either, 


lace or lisse, which is almost certain to become 
‘* wilted” early in the evening and spoil the ef- 
fect of the toilette. Satin and faille ribbons about 
an inch wide, are folded through the middle and 
worn in the neck and wrists of house dresses, 
and bias folds of white corduroy are used for the 
same purpose. 

Tuckers are reduced to mere bands, the pret- 
tiest being of gold, silver, and steel net, which 
looks bright and pretty on dark colored dresses. 
Black net, covered with tinsel work is quite sub- 
stantial, and wears remarkably well, and _ is, 
therefore, very suitable for general wear, without 
being so dull as plain black which is quite fash- 
ionable. 

Colored handkerchiefs are very fashionable, 
and are now printed all over on the clearest lawn, 
and do not merely have colored borders. Some 
of the most novel and prettiest aprons are in es- 
prit net, cut as squares, one point forming the 
bib, and bordered all around with rows of black 
velvet and lace. 

For handsome trimmings jet galons, broad and 
important in themselves, have been rendered fit 
for handsome trimmings by pendent natural fir 
cones of the smallest growth, which have a dash 
of gold introduced into their black surface. All 
kinds of beaded trimmings and embroideries con- 
tinue as popular, and many novelties are being 
constantly introduced. Some black beaded nets 
intended for panels, have the novelty of the 
intermixture of a tinsel bead, which appears of a 
different tint in every light, like the firefly’s wing. 

One of the happiest combinations of color we 
have lately seen was a dark water-cress green 
silk, with bands of embroidery in heliotrope tones 
on the front of the bodice. This pa:ticular green 
is any thing but becoming, but the heliotrope 
shows off the skin to perfection—a point worth 
remembering by those who wish to look their 
best. The old Organdie muslins are coming in 
again, printed in dark tones and many of the 
new foulards have printed borders. A white and 
blue spotted example has a red and white border, 
and these borders do duty for extra trimmings. 


Another revival of old style fabrics is barége, 
which has come back to us almost entirely as it 
was worn many years ago. It has the same 
smooth, silky surface, but whereas the old kind 
used to tear with any strong pull, this is quite 
able to bear almost any strain. It has also been 
brought out with Bayadére stripes of contrasting 
coloring. White waistcoats for morning gowns 
are general, and they will be very popular at 
seaside resorts, They are always sent home by 
dressmakers and tailors with black or gray half- 
mourning gowns, to fit into the bodice and 
alternate with the one matching the fabric. Neat 
little ties usually accompany them. Gprwy isa 
favorite color, in every shade from light to dark, 
and itis often braided with black. The skirt is 
not usually braided, but the cuffs and front of 
bodice are ornamented in military style or in 
some fanciful device. 

Dark blue is much braided with white for sea- 
side wear, the outer jacket having straight loose 
open fronts but close fitting backs. A white 
sailor shirt with the large collar will be worn 
with the dark skirt, and beneath the jacket, when 
a bodice is toohot andtight. The cheap printed 
Madras muslins are useful for home wear and 
look well, with the addition of a little lace at 
throat and wrists. They arein good designs and 
colors, such as navy blue, pale blue, and buff 
stripes, brown or deep cream, and resemble in 
texture a soft India muslin. They are quite in- 
expensive and if made up at home nothing cooler 
or cheaper can be adopted for the summer even- 
ings. They require to be made up tolerably full 
as they are somewhat limp, and, in some eyes, 
flimsy. A length of thin India silk forms a 
pretty fichu, or a lace-edged kerchief of white 
muslin could do duty for one. 

Muslin dresses for young girls are sometimes 
made very prettily with a finely plaited plastron 
and skirt front; the rest of the bodice is plain, 
and the back and sides of the skirt are disposed 
in large plaits. A wide sash is passed around 
the waist and tied in the back with long loops 
andends, Printed muslins, however, are not as 
popular in Paris as lawns, cambrics, or even (oile 
de Vichy, or the finer cotton fabrics called toile 
zéphir, and the reason is that muslin is so soon 
crumpled ; it scarcely lasts one whole day fresh 
and the cost of laundrying is quite an item. 
Fashion is in accordance with economy this sum~ 
mer in almost entirely banishing ruffles and 
flounces from dresses of washing materials, as 
indeed of all others. Toiles and batistes are 
trimmed with plain bands of white or colored 
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embroidery, and when there are two skirts the 
upper one opens with revers over the under one, 
which is simply plaited. The bodice is made 
chiefly of two styles with plaited fronts crossed 
over and fastened at the side, or with a jacket 
simulated by a trimming in embroidery, with 
plated plastron or plain vests. This must depend 
on the style of the figure of the wearer. 


Notes From Our Foreign Correspondent. 


Ihave seen various novelties worthy of note 
at the principal modistes since last writing and 
will endeavor to give your readers some ideas 
about what I have seen. Among the little ad- 
juncts to fashionable dress, the lace boas may be 
mentioned as popular for morning wear, and 
also for smarter afternoon wraps. Over pretty 
zephyrs, or with foulard, lace, canvas, or velvet, 
they look equally well. With the high bonnets 
(many of them without strings) the large, pictur- 
esque hats now so much worn, and the turned up 
hair, something full around the throat is required, 
ands» these dainty lace boas have been introduced 
and warmly taken up. They consist of a very 
full plaited ruche around the throat, composed of 
two lengths of edging lace joined together in the 
middle aiid depending in front, varying in length, 
but all reaching to the knees, and termineting 
with bows of ribbon. These ends are generally 
composed of a close cascade of lace, laid on to a 
narrow band of black net, although some of them 
areruched, the same as around the throat. A 
bow of ribbon fastens them at the throat, and 
sometimes the ends are long, falling loosely over 
the lace cascade, and finished off with another 
bow at the waist, generally to one side. As a 
tule, however, the boas hang down loose and 
long, A few in cream lace have been seen at 
fetes and weddings (the bridesmaids at a recent 
wedding wearing them fastened with an ostrich 
tip and sprays of real maiden-hair fern) and in 
gray and brown lace matching the costume. 

It is much the fashion to tiea ribbon on the 
parasol handles, in two sets of loops or bows, 
one high up the stick, and the other low on the 
handle, connected by two loose straps of ribbon. 
The ribbon need not necessarily match the para- 
sol. A few fanciful followers of fashion are 
using the long-handled eye-glasses that Parisian 
elegantes affect, attached to their wrists by a chain 
or loop of ribbon. Fancy headed pins are more 
varied than ever, one kind being used for keep- 
ing the bonnet on the head, and another for run- 
ning through the coils of the hair. Coral headed 
pins are becoming popular. Those seen on Chi- 


‘blue crépe and feathers in front. 


nese or Japanese women’s coiffures also be.ng 
patronized. 

A specialty of the season are the bouquets com- 
posed of leaves; delicate streaked and tinted 
leaves beautifully put together posy fcrm, and 
tied witha bow of long streame-. of velvet or 
ribbon, contrasting or harmonizing well with 
them. At the last drawing room these beuquets 
were quite a feature. In some a few feathered 
or jeweled butterflies, mounted on a quivering 
wire are inserted and allowed to flutter above and 
beyond the foliage. Other bouquets are com- 
posed of ferns. However, flowers, with their 
sweetness and color, will never be out of favor; 
and as many of these as the leaf ones are t@ be 
seen, One epaulet of real flowers is worn upon 
the left arm, and a flat little bouquet, in the but- 
ton-hole style, is often fastened to the side of a 
fan. A new shape fan has recently made its 
appearance, but it is more quaint than pretty. 
It is half octagonal, without a design around the 
edge. One I saw lately was in black gauze, 
with a row of bats in natural tints, the outspread 
wings formhing the edge. Gauze fans have taken 
the place of all others, and the pale pink ones, 
on pale pink tinted ivory, are novel and lovely 

A curiosity in the way of seasid« dresses are 
flowers cut out of an old-fashioned chintz or bro- 
caded silk, and appliqued on to a plain silk or 
red andrinople. When silk is used, an old 
silk skitt may be used, which can be dyed the 
color desired. Even tulle is being appliquéd 
with silk flowers for evening dresses. This is 
quite new, and is an amusing work for ladies who 
have not ordinary work todo. Cashmere dresses 
are being embroidered in colored silk and straw. 
Straw, indeed, is very much worn this season in 
dress trimmings, but is too perishable to be lasting. 

I must now mention a few bonnets I noticed at 
Madame de R ——’s garden party. One was an 
open work straw and jet capote, with a crest of 
Another was a 
beguin of red crépe, covered with embroidery, in 
straw, and trimmed with silk and straw pompons, 
Another is a togue of cream colored crépe, with 
a wreath of tea-roses for brim; I recommend this 
for young faces. Then a large hat of brown 
straw, trimmed round with a scarf of brown 
crépe, and a black-bird in front. A curious but 
very distingué capote was entirely of leaden 
beads, trimmed with yellow feathers in front 
A most tasteful and elegant capote was of pale 
blue tulle, with a wreath of roses and forget-me- 
nots around the brim. 

FASHION. 
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Fig. 1. Case for Scissors. 


This case is intended to be hung on the wall 
in a dressing-room ; it is made on a foundatiun 
of cardboard. The piece for the back is cut 
seven and a-half inches Jong, and two and a-half 
wide, pointed at each end ; the front is the same 
width, and four and a-half inches lon; it is 
pointed at the lower end, and is cut in two scal- 
lops at the top. Both pieces are covered with 
peacock velvet, and lined with satin ; the velvet 
for the front is embroidered, with a spray of but- 
tercups, and the edge is worked over in button- 
hole-stitch with gold-colored silk ; the two pieces 
are neatly sewn together by the edges. The 
lower point is edged with a narrow frill of lace, 
under which is placed a bow of ribbon. Lace is 





also placed over the top part ; and, a bow of 
ribbon, by which it is suspended, is sewn to the 
point. 
Fig. 2. Crochet Stays for Little Girl from 
Four to Six Years of Age. 

These stays may either be worked with fleecy 
wool or with very coarse knitting cotton. Begin 
at the back. Make a chain of forty stitches, 





Fig. 8. 


work in rows of one double into each stitch; in 
order to make the work stronger, hold a row of 
the wool or cotton in the left hand and work the 
stitches over it ; work about seven rows, then 
work for the hip gore on ten 
stitches, turn back and work on all 
the stitches in each row back- 
wards, and pass over the first stitch 
in each forward row; this is to 
shape the stays slightly at the hips. 
Continue to work in this way until 
you reach the armhole, then work 
on thirty stitches to form the arm- 
hole, which will require about eight 
rows, work ten chain to make again 
the forty stitches, work on all these 
stitches, increasing one at the be 
ginning of each forward row; 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


this increases for the bottom of the stays in 
the same proportion as you previously decreased ; 
after you have worked about six rows, work on 
ten stitches, turn back and work on all the 
stitches ; continue in this way until you reach the 
centre of the front, when you must decrease. 
The second half is worked like the first, with 
this exception, that where you increased in the 
first half you must decrease in the second, and 
vice versa. 

For the crochet trimming around the edge of 
the stays, work with finer wool or cotton one 
treble into the end of a row at the edge of stays, 
three chain, one treble into the same. Repeat 
along the edge of top and bottom of stays. 

For the button 1 »ops, of which four are needed, 
work with the finer wool or cotton one double 
into a stitch, five chain, pass over three 
stitches, one double into the next, work 
seven doubles under the chain, carry the 
cotton along the back of the work for 
the next loop. 

For the shoulder-straps, make 
achain of thirty stitches, work in 
rows backwards and for- 
wards, one double into 
each stitch until you have 
worked four rows, 
sew to each side of 
the armholes. 
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Continue to work in rounds like the second 
round until you have worked a circle about the 
size of a dinner plate. Then work in rounds of 
one treble under a chain, one chain, and repeat 
until the bag is twelve inches deep; then work 
two inches with the red cotton ; after which work 
four inches with white, and finish with a crochet 
lace worked with red. 

Ist Round: Two double trebles separated by 
five chain under six chain. Repeat all round. 

2nd Round: * One treble under five chain, 
three chain, one double into the first, repeat 
from * five times more, one treble under five 




















Fig. 4. 
Fig. 8. Bag for Soiled Linen. chain. Repeat from the beginning of the 
round . 


This bag will be found very useful to put 
soiled linen in, when traveling or staying at the 
seaside. The crochet is worked in one piece 
with red and white cotton No. 8; it is com- 
menced at the bottom with white cotton. Work 
four chain, join round. 

Ist Round: Ten trebles, each separated by 
one chain under the chain. 

2nd Round: One treble under one chain, one 
chain, two trebles, each separated by one chain 
under next chain. Repeat all round. 


The bottom of the bag is finished with a tas- 
sel of red cotton; line with red turkey twill; 
red ribbon should be run in the crochet about 
three inches from the top; or a crochet chain 
can be substituted if preferred. 

Fig. 4. Corners: Applique. 

These corners may be used for ornamenting 
lamp-mats, — bor \k-covers, table-cov ers, square 
cushions, etc. The applique pattern is of silk, 
edged with cording stitch worked with embroid- 
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ery silk on a foundation of plush or velvet. cover. The front and sides are ornamented with 
These can also be effectively used as a border, if Fig. 6, which is repeated and arranged in 
joined together. different positions to suit the taste of the worker, 

The box is about 18 inches by 15 inches large, 
Designs for an Embroidered 2847 0rS inches deep. The designs for work. 
Box for Laces. ing the sprays are given in full size. Fig, 7 

shows the box completed with its quilted satin 
The box is covered with plush on which the _ lining. 
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Fig. 5. 


designs are embroidered with fine crewel silks in Watch Pocket Embroidery. 
the natural shades of the corn flowers. The lin- 
ing is of wadded and quilted cream satin, and the 
; edges of the box and cover are ornamented The embroidery for the pocket is shown in the 
' with silk cord matching the plush. The de- full size ; it is worked with embroidery silk oa 
sign Fig. 5 is a spray for the centre of the congress canvas. The forget-me-nots are worked 


(See colored page in front part of book.) 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


in two shades of blue, with yellow centre; the 
rosebuds in two shades of pink; the leaves in 
three shades of green ; and the stalk in brown; 
the butterfly in shades of yellow and black. A 
piece of card is cut the shape of design ; it is 
covered with blue satin? the canvas is tacked 
over the satin, and the edge finished with silk 
cord. A brass hook is firmly sewn to the card 
above the butterfly, from which the watch is 
suspended. 


Odds and Ends. 


One of the fashionable little ‘‘ fads” of the 
day in fancy work is a Noah’s Ark quilt. The 
quilt can be of serge, cloth, satin sheeting, or 





SS 


plain cream sheeting, and is designed and com- 
menced by the lady who startsit. If she is a 
good worker, she embroiders or appliqués the 
Noah’s Ark, which is near the centre of the 
quilt, but placed high up. The animals are all 
in couples, and form a long procession round the 
entire quilt, marching round towards the Ark. 
Sometimes the procession is curved, so as to form 
a design over the entire surface, but this depends 
on individual taste and fancy. The lady asks 
her friends and neighbors to work the pairs of 
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animals, usually giving them some choice in the 
matter, Sone of these quilts are very amusing, 
and really worth keeping. At a recent starting 
of one,a lady volunteered to work two fleas, 
which she eventually did, with wonderful care 
and dexterity. In cream sheeting the animals 
may be all in red Turkey twill, worked with red 
ingrained thread, or in various colors, This may 
be an idea for many busy fingers. The baby’s 
crawling blankets, or cot coverlids, probably 
gave the idea of the Noah's Ark quilt, and also 
suggested the samestyle of perambulator cover. 
The animals are generally cut out in paper first, 
and then in whatever material they are to be 
worked in, and are copied from a child’s colored 














picture book. In the Noah’s Ark collection, 
scraps of fur and skin are used to represent the 
specimen as true to nature as possible. It is also 
occasionally all worked by one pair of hands, on 
a foundation of double width diagonal serge, 
with the various animals portrayed in wools, 
sometimes in cross-stitch first worked on pieces 
of ordinary canvas, afterwards drawn away, or in 
outline stitch in crewels, or in another stitch 
which is being a good deal now used for travel- 
ing rugs, bath blankets, etc., which is done by 
laying wool in strands on 
the outlined pattern, and 
tacking it down by small 
stitches of silk, or a con- 
trasting color. In two 
shades of color this works 
remarkably well, and the 
edges are usually widely 
buttonholed in both 
shades. Another style of 
quilt is common cream 
sheeting or in pale blue 
Roman satin sheeting, 
ornamented with gigantic 
poppies, worked in 
Wools. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


How to Make Dresses at Home for from Ten 
to Fifteen Dollars Apiece. 


The careful and economical shopper will not 
purchase her materials early in the season assoon 
as the new goods are opened, but wait until later 
when she can purchase the best quality of goods 
at greatly reduced prices. For instance, take an 
étamine or canvas that sold in the early spring for 
$1.25 or more a yard, many of the same quality 
can now be bought for 75 cts. This is one of 
the most stylish goods worn this summer, and at 
that rate, we will show you for what Fig. 1 of 
our colored plate can be made up for. Canvas is 
equally well adapted for the costume as surah or 
pongee. First obtain the pattern, which we will 
furnish upon receipt of couponor price. Then 
decide upon the color of the goods; eight yards 
of the plain material will be required, costing 
$6.00, three yards of striped at $1.00 costs $3.00. 
Foundation skirt of silesia, 60 cts., skirt braid, 
10 cts., three doz. buttons, $1.50, body lining, 
40 cts., fancy ornament for fastening belt, $1.00, 
sewing silk, 40 cts., making a total of $13.00 for 
adress which, if purchased early in the season, 
would have cost double the money. This is not 
by any means the only material that can be 
bought ata reduced price. Various styles of 
woolen goods are being sold at a great reduction, 
while ginghams, sateens, muslins and all varieties 
of cotton goods were never lower in price. We 
recently saw an old faded bege color camel’s 
hair, which a country friend assured us she in- 
tended making over and surprising us with what 
we would decide was a new dress ; we listened to 
the assertion, but felt confident that even Cinde- 
rella’s fairy godmother would find it no easy task 
to produce good results from so poor a founda- 
tion. The dress was first carefully ripped up, 
and then as carefully washed in bran water, made 
by boiling half a peck of bran in abag, in two 
gallons of water for three hours. The material 
was then thoroughly washed through this water, 
no soap being used, rinsed through luke- 
warm water, and hung up fora few moments 
without wringing. It was then pressed with hot 
irons upon the old side that had been out before. 
After this was completed the parts were all ex- 
amined, and the style of remaking decided upon. 
The old bodice was well worn and drawn out 
of shape, the sleeves not much better, so they 
were laid aside as useless if the dress was to look 


like new ; the material certainly warranted some 
expenditure, so that was one point settled, A 
woolen goods plaided in small checks, brown and 
beige was chosen and combined most effectively 
with the plain material. The underskirt was 
made of the plaid, with a narrow plaiting of th 
plain camel’s hair edging it, a long shawl over. 
skirt with panels at the sides, trimmed with 
large buttons that had long lain away as toomuc 
out of style to be used, were found to be the 
latest fashionable caprice, and were used to com. 
plete a pretty and stylish skirt. A portion of the 
underskirt remained, and this was used for the 
bodice, which was a basque with a soft gathered 
vest of the checked wool ; while straps of velvet 
either straight or pointed crossed the soft vest at 
the waist line and at the end. The collar and 
cuffs were also of the checked wool, the former 
being a high-standing band. A prettier dress 
could not be imagined, and we cordially express- 
ed the admiration which we never thought could 
be given before the transformation took place. 
The whole cost was four yards of the checked 
wool at 50 cts. per yard. Lawn and cambric 
dresses are now the order of the day. Small pat- 
terns are generally preferred; figured goods are 
most frequently combined with self-colored ones 
in the making up of summer costumes. Theself- 
colored cambric is employed for the underskirt, 
and an overskirt of the fancy material is draped 
up over it, being well caught up on the left side 
with a flowing bow of ribbon. The bodices 
most frequently made with plaited fronts, crossed 
over and showing in the space between a narrow 
plastron ot the self-colored material ; the sleeves 
have revers of the same. Sometimes the skirt is 
covered with narrow flounces ; in that case there 
is only a short drapery in front and puff at the 
back, The bodice opens with revers in front 
over a plaited chemisette. Dresses are still worn 
ample, sometimes gathered, sometimes plaited in 
large round plaits; but light fabrics look prettier 


gathered. Over it is generally worn a loosely- 
draped skirt, forming revers, and draped up very 
high near the waist. The great elegance of 
modern dresses consists in having the draperies 
artistically looped up. Ribbon bows and ribbon 
trimming is used very extensively upon summer 
dresses ; watered silk is also fashionable ; very 
frequently a wide watered ribbon is used instead 
of the latter; it forms a pretty vest, side panels 
for a skirt, cuffs and collar for a bodice ; it has 
the advantage of combining stylishly with almost 
any solid material. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


+ We so frequently hear the remark from women 
that household duties are distasteful,and uninter- 
esting ; upon consideration, most necessary occu- 
pations in this world inevitably bore us, if we do 
not endeavor to take. some sort of interest in 
them. According as we do this they will become, 
if not agreeable tasks, at least bearable ; and 
when such tasks are duties from which we can 
not escape, and which we are bound to perform, 
itis surely wise to try and render them as little 
distasteful as possible. Under most circumstances 
at the best of times housekeeping isa disagree- 
able occupation, but, as it is impossible to evade 
it during some period of one’s life, the best plan 
must be to extract from it every atom of interest 
which it is capable of yielding. Trite and com- 
monplace maxims these, it may be said; but how 
isit possible to find any thing interesting in the 
mere every-day details of conducting a home? It 
issurely quite possible for any woman, possessing 
an average intelligence, to become, after the 
experience of a few months, a perfectly cap»ble 
housekeeper without being ‘‘ born” so; and more- 
over, a score of reasons could be given, if space 
permitted, to show why household affairs should 
not be devoid of interest toa clever woman. Be 
this as it may, however, it can only be repeated 
that, unless she does succeed in extracting some 
interest from them, her home will not be well- 
cared for, and to the end of her days she will 
continue to undergo tortures in the performance 
of her domestic duties. A woman should not, 
however, only consider herself in the matter, but 
rmember that the whole comfort of the home 
depends upon her cheerful performance of the 
duties devolving upon her. If the husband, 
father or brother does his duty in supplying the 
necessary wherewithal to supply the needs of the 
household, her duty and pleasure should be to 
add by every means in her power to the comfort 
of all beneath its roof. Trifling hints are often 
useful, and we feel greatly encouraged that the 
page each month devoted to this subj ct has met 
with so much commendation from our readers. 


The Amateur Housekeeper. 


The average girl at marriage is well instructed 
insewing. ‘To take her place at the head of a 
family without a fair knowledge of this useful 
household art would be to disgrace her mother 
and herself in the minds of all their acquaint- 
ances. The average young bride goes to a home 
of her own with a few practical ideas on a matter 
which will have to come before her thrice a day, 
and one in which the health and general pros- 
perity of herself and others must essentially 
depend. Then, if ever she acquires even a pass- 
able skill in cookery, it will doubtlessly be through 
much wasting and worrying, and manifold non- 
Successes. Meantime dyspepsia, or some other 
evil angel, is lurking in the shadow of her table. 
To the young wife and housekeeper so circum- 
Stanced half the terrors of the kitchen are at 
ence removed by the introduction of the ever- 


ready, always reliable, Royal Baking Powder. 
With its proper use there can never be failure in 
bread, biscuit, or cake, while the perfect health- 
fulness of the food produced is likewise so well 
assured that all who partake may defiantly snap 
their fingers in the face of old Dyspepsia. This 
point gained, the victory over inexperience and 
bad luck in other things is speedily won. The 
Royal Baking Powder, on account of its superior 
powers as a leavening agent, the great facility 
with which it may be used, its proved economy, 
and its thoroughly established wholesomeness and 
purity as established by the tests of government 
chemists and others, has become the general sub- 
stitute for cream of tartar and soda in the making 
of nice, sweet, light, flaky, digestible bread, 
biscuit, etc. With its use, the youag mistress of 
the house may take a pardonable pride in the 
work of her hands. 


Odds and Ends. 


Those thrifty housekeeepers, who make soap 
at home, will find it greatly to their advantage to 
prepare in the following manner any fat that is to 
be used. No matter how small the quantity of 
tallow or suet is that is not to be cooked with the 
meat, fry it out and let it form a clean little cake; 
put this away in an old tin pail with a cover, then 
when you have enough to pay for the trouble 
make it into soap; you will thus have perfectly 
pure and clean soap for dish-washing, and if you 
use it to cleanse the clothing also you will see 
that it will look better, and will have a sweeter 
odor than if washed with any other kind of 
soap. It may not be known to some housewives 
that if flouris kept in a closet with onions or 
cabbage it will absorb unpleasant odors from 
them ; you may not notice this until the flour is 
cooked,: but then you will. A large chocolate 
and cocoa-nut cake was prepared fora tea party 
not long since. It was not tasted until it was 
cut, when the mistress observed a strong onion 
flavor, which, though an excellent one in its 
proper place, was here a thing of evil. It was 
discovered afterward that a basket containing 
onions had been left for two days in the store- 
room with the flour, and every thing, even the 
bread baked from this flour, had the onion flavor. 
If you have any old muslin dresses that are good, 
and still are faded and so unfit to wear, it is a 
good idea to try the experiment of bleaching 
them, and, if of good quality, they will do much 
service as common white dresses. Most of the 
delicate hued muslins can be bleached by boiling 
them in strong soap-suds, and then laying them 
on the grass for a day or two; others may have 
weak ammonia added to the water. When milk 
is brought into a dairy it should be strained into 
pans immediately, in winter; but not until it is 
cool in summer. In summer the milk should be 
skimmed in the morning, before the dairy becomes 
warm, and from twelve to twenty hours after it 
has been in the pans ; in winter, the milk should 
stand twice as long. 
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RECIPES. 


Fried Chicken, a la Maryland. 
Ingredients. —Two young chickens, 
Pepper and salt, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Peas, or Mushrooms. 


Put the butter alone into a deep pan; make it 
hot; then take the separate parts of the chickens, 
lay them in, sprinkle in pepper and salt, cover 
the pan, cook slowly but steadily; when one side 
is a delicate brown, turn the chicken, and 
sprinkle salt and pepper over this side also ; if 
the butter is absorbed, add enough to keep the 
chicken from burning. Half an hour should 
cook it. Serve with small peas or mushrooms, 


cooked separately. 


Fricasseed Chicken with Green Corn. 

Ingredients. —One chicken, 
Six ears of corn. 
One teacupful of cream, 
Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
A little water, 
A large lump of butter, 
Seasoning. 

Cut the corn from the cob; put it in the pot 
with water enough to coverit; let it stew until the 
corn isnearly done. Then cut up the chicken, 
put it with the corn, and Jet them stew together 
for about half an hour. Add pepper to season it 
andcream. Thicken with the flour and butter, 
and add the salt the last thing. 


Corn Pudding to be Eaten as a Vegetable. 

ingredients. —One quart of grated corn, ; 
One teacupful of milk, 
A lump of butter the size of an egg, 
A teaspoonful of salt, 
Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
Three eggs, 
Pepper. 


Mix all the ingredients well together; put it in 
a buttered dish, and bake an hour and a half in 
not too hot an oven. To be eaten asa vegetable 
spread with butter, if desired. 


Stewed Egg Plant, 


Ingredients, —One egg plant, 
Grated bread crumbs, 
A little thyme, 
A very little onion chopped fine, 
A quarter of a pound of butter, 
Seasoning. 


Put the egg plant whole into a pot with plenty 
of water, and simmer it until quite tender. Then 
take it out, drain it, and (having peeled off the 
skin) cut it up, and wash smooth in a deep dish, 
Mix with it the bread crumbs, seasoning, butter, 
onion, and thyme. Grate a layer of bread crumbs 
over the top, and put the dishinto the oven and 
brown it. You must send it to table in the same 
dish. Egg plant is sometimes eaten at dinner, 
but generally at breakfast. 


Stuffed Tomatoes. 
Ingredients. — Twelve tomatoes, 

Cold meat or chicken, 

Seasoning, 

One onion, 

Bread crumbs, 

Three eggs, 

Quarter of a pound of butter. 


Hollow out the centers of the tomatoes, chop 
the cold meat or chicken, add the crumbs, 
chopped onion, beaten eggs, butter and season- 
ing, forming a forcemeat ball ; fill up the centers 
of the tomatoes, and let them stew gently in any 
gravy. Before serving up, pass a hot iron over 
them, so as to slightly brown them. 


Pineapple Compote. 
Ingredients.—One pineapple, 

Sifted sugar, 

One large cupful of cream, 

A wine-glassful of wine. 


Pare and slice the pineapple, and _plentifully 
sprinkle with sifted sugar, then pour the wine 
over the whole ; whip the cream and pile lightly 
over it just before serving the compote. 


Salad of Mixed Fruits. 


Ingredients,—One pineapple, 
Four sweet oranges, 
Four bananas, 
Grapes of different colors, 
Sugar, 
A wine-glassful of sherry wine. 


Put the pineapple in the center of the dish, 
properly pared, cored, and sliced, yet retaining as 
near as practicable, its original shape. Peel, 
quarter and remove the seeds from the oranges; 
arrange them in a border around the pineapple. 
Peel and cut the bananas into slices lengthwise; 
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RECIPES. 


arrange these zigzag-fence fashion around the 
porder of the dish. In the V-shaped spaces 
around the dish putting mounds of grapes of 
mixed colors. When complete, the dish should 
look very appetizing. Make a very sweet syrup 
with a half a pint of water and two pounds of 
sugar; add the wine, pour over the whole fruit 
and serve. 


Plum Salad. 


Ingredients.—Large plums, 
Sugar. 


Split the plums in two and remove the stones, 
put them in a dirh, and dust sugar thickly over 
them. Let them stand fifteen minutes, toss 
lightly and serve. 


Peach Fritters. 


Ingredients. —T welve peaches, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Sugar, 
Three eggs, 
Four ounces of flour, 
A gill of milk. 


Peel the peaches, split in two and take out the 
stones; dust a little powdered sugar over them; 
dip each piece in the batter that is made with the 
eggs, milk and flour. Fry in hot fat. Serve 
with Fairy sauce made of the two ounces butter, 
sugar, and nutmeg beaten to a cream. 


Raspberry Short Cake: 


Ingredients.—Half a pound of flour, 

A coffeespoonful each of salt and 
of sugar, 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

Two gills of cold boiled milk. 

Raspberries, 

Sugar, 

Whites of eggs. 


Sift together the flour, sugar, salt, and baking 
powder. Work into this mixture the butter; add 
gradually the milk, mix quickly with a knife; 
dredge flour over the molding-board, and turn 
the paste upon it; toss with the knife until it is 
floured; pat it gently with a floured rolling-pin 
and roll it down to half an inch thickness; put a 
plate on top of the paste and cut round it; grease 
a baking pan, put the round upon it and bake. 
When done make an incision round the center of 
the edge and tear them apart. If not too thick 
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they need not be divided. Arrange a layer of 
berries on one half of the cake, dredge with fine 
sugar, and place the other half on the berries; 
cover the top with the largest berries, and add a 
liberal quantity of sugar and serve. A mixture 
of whipped white of egg and sugar can be added 
to the top layer if liked; it should then be placed 
in the oven for a few minutes, but care should be 
used, as too much heat will spoil the berries. 


French Cake. 


Ingredients. —One pound of sugar, 
Three quarters of a pound of but- 
ter, 
Twelve eggs, 
Two gills of cream, 
One ard a half pounds of flour, 
One gill of milk, 
Half a nutmeg grated, 
Twelve ounces of raisins, 
Four ounces of citron, 
Four ounces of shelled almonds. 


Rub the sugar and butter to a rich white 
cream ; beat in the yolks, and then the whites 
and the cream, and whisk it well. Work in the 
flour and the milk, and knead until it is smooth. 
Just before ready for the oven, mix in thor- 
oughly all the fruits, and the spice, and bake in 
a moderate oven. 


Fancy Tea Cakes. 


Ingredients.—-One pound of flour, 
Half a pound of powdered sugar, 
Half a teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract, 
Five ounces of butter, 
Three eggs, 
Half a saltspoonful of salt, 


' One gill of cream, 


Citron, raisins. 


Sift the flour on the pastry board, make a 
hollow in the center, put in the sugar, flavoring, 
butter and salt; mix to a soft, smooth paste, 
adding the yolks of the eggs and cream after the 
butter has been thoroughly incorporated with the 
other ingredients. When well mixed, let the 
paste stand for one hour, then roll it out a 
quarter of an inch thick, cut it in various small 
shapes with fancy cutters, put the little cakes on 
a buttered baking pan, brush them over with a 
beaten egg, strew on the tops some chopped 
citron and raisins. Bake in a moderate oven 
until a light brown and cool on a sieve, 
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Midsummer. 


August with its sultry days and nights is again 
upon us, the city is deserted ; upon every side 
our eyes gaze upon empty dwellings, and un- 
familiar faces greet us at each turn of our daily 
walks. ‘The mountain and seaside resorts are 
crowded with gay guests, their piazzas a moving 
panorama of fashionably attired belles. While 
all the world is enjoying themselves or at least 
trying to gain some pleasure, we quietly at home 
are trying to see what new attractions we can 
prepare for our subscribers. Weare not satisfied 
with the pleasure we have given, but have placed 
our standard of excellence upon a lofty summit 
which we propose straining every effort to reach. 
The coming autumn is to be an attractive one 
for Godey's Lady’s Book; new writers are going 
to contribute their brightest efforts to enrich its 
already golden pages; new effort has been put 
into every department and the object will be to 
make each one shine out with new and added 
lustre. We give our readers the benefit of all 
our new ideas and improvements; at present our 
numerous foreign correspondents are striving to 
gain all the latest fashion news and styles to 
enrich our pages and make our autumn numbers 
bright with n »velties. Our frontispiece illustra- 
tions show the march of improvement; we do not 
stand still and take whatever we can find, but 
select new and charming subjects for our maga- 
zine, and there are many more equally attractive 
yet tocome. We give a few of the many words 
of commenda‘ion showered upon us from corre- 
spondents and press. Let our readers aid us in 
spreading forth the tidings of the many good 
things yet to come, and also further aid in gain- 
ing greater attractions for themselves than we 
even dream of giving by increasing our subscrip- 
tion list; and gaining thereby a larger field for 
us to workin. The work can not fail to be re- 
munerative to the parties interested, and the 
premiums alone can not fail to elicit the warmest 
admiration. Let our readers see that even the 
noonday heat does not make us flag in our energy, 
and lok forward to the many good things prom- 
ised in the coming autumn, promises that will be 
more than fulfilled, until each and all will exs 
claim : How could so many and great a'tractions 
be added to that which was before so far above 
its competitors. 

A new serial from the pen of Miss Marian C. 
L. Reeves, will be commenced in the September 
number. Miss Reeves has frequently contrib- 
uted short articles to Godey’s Lady’s Book, and 
is a talented and brilliant authoress. Her latest 
novel ‘‘ Pilot Fortunes” elicited much comment 
from the press. Her present story is fully equal 
if not better than any previous effort, and the 
readers of Godey’s Lady’s Book have a literary 
treat before them. 


Grandma’s Curls. 


Our frontispiece illustration this month is a 
fine process engraving. The subject is taken 


from a celebrated French picture, and is one of 
the most attractive subjects that we have pre. 
sented for alongtime. A lovely child is Sitting 
upon the floor having previously gotten posses. 
sion of an ink bottle and her ‘‘Grandma’s Curls,” 
The meiry sprite upon mischief ‘intent has de. 
cided to color their whiteness, and having dipped 
them into the ink well is holding them up seem. 
ingly well pleased with her success. The whole 
picture is an attractive subject well rendered. 


What the Press Says of Us. 


For many years GoOpEY’s LADy’s Book, has 
been recognized as the best magazine published 
in this country for the women of the land. Its 
fashion notes are always late and reliable, its 
literary features entertaining and sprightly and 
its designs thoroughly satisfactory. There is no 
household but will be improved by its monthly 
visitation. — The Argus, Red Wing, Minn. 


GopEy’s is now in the 56th year of its age, 
and exhibits undiminished vigor; for notwith- 
standing the many competitors that have arisen 
to divide the favor shown to it, there is no de- 
crease in the large circle of interes'ed readers, 
who look to GobEy as the only authority on 
fashions and ladies’ work in general—while its 
stories, articles on art, poetry, recipes, etc., etc., 
complete the attractions which explain the suc- 
cess of this oldest of existing magazines.— 
American News Company, Trade Bulletin. 


Gopey's for June offers another instal!ment of 
‘*A Crown of Thorns.” This story is the best 
serial Gopey’s has published for many years. 
It is a story of social life and full of a dranatic 
incidents. Zhe Home Artist is this month in- 
debted to GopeEy’s for the story entitled “A 
Bunch of Violets." —Home Artist, Chicago, Ill. 


Gopey’s Lapy's Book for July is received 
ahead of all others. Its appearance brightens up 
the wife and mother wonderfully, and it is a 
household joy. No other magazine published in 
the United States can exactly fill the place of 
GopeEy. W. E. Striker, Publisher, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $2.00 a year.—Standard, Camden, N. J. 


Govey’s Lapy’s Book.--The May number of 
this excellent magazine is bright with spring fash- 
ions, seasonahle poetry and entertaining stories. 
GODEY is a necessity in a family after being intro- 


duced. Its fashion plates are reliable and are the 
very latest. The serial stories are by the best 
writers. W. E. Striker, Philadelphia. —Repud- 


lican, Middleburg, Ohio. 


The latest number of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
has come to hand brimful of the most interesting 
and entertaining reading matter and illustrations. 
Some of the cuts are very fine, and must afford a 
great amount of interest, especially to the ladies. 
The price of this Queen of Magazines is only 4? 
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Send to the Publishers, Philadelphia, 


a year. 
for a sample copy.— Weekly News, Berlin, On- 
tario, Canada. 


The June number of GoDEY’s is out, and is a 
handsome one to luok at. The improvements in 
the appearance of this magazine to say nothing of 
the improvement in the matter, for a few years 
past, isremarkable. Gopey’s is an old publica- 
tion, but it does not hold to old antiquated ideas. 
—Leader, Rockville, Conn, 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, long lived and aged, 
still maintains the high position which it won a 
score or two years back; a position long held and 
from wh:ch none of its younger sisters have ever 
been able to displace it. From _ between its 
covers have stepped forth some of the most gifted 
writers who have ever graced American literature. 
Acting as sponsor for many an obscure and strug 
gling writer of whom the world might otherwise 
have remained in ignorance, it seems asa current 
of instruction and entertainment running 
through the years of time, and one which will 
continue to run through the years to come.— 
Democrat, Lapeer, Mich, 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for June sustains its 
usual excellence. GODEY’s is not surpassed by 
any magazine extant.—Daily Standard, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


As a magazine of fashion and recreation, it is 
not easy to see how GoprEyY’s Lapy’s Book 
could be improved. By means of plates and de- 
scriptive texts, patterns, and the like, its readers 
arekept aw fazt with the multifarious changes of 
that most variable thing, the world of fashion; 
hints applicable to every branch of the house- 
keepers work are given; suggestions to the 
amateur and professional dressmaker are in- 
cluded in each month’s contents; and the gen- 
eral literature of each number is both varied and 
pure. GODEY’s isa model ladies’ magazine.— 
Democrat, Bloomfield, Ind. 


Gopey's Lapy’s Book for March presents 
some notable attractions, The fashion plates of 
this magazine display more taste and common 
sense than those of any similar publication we 
haveever seen. GoODEY’s improves every month. 
Itis one of the few magazines one never tires of 
seeing. — Wittenberger, Spring field, Ohio, 


A correspondent writes: 
Deak GopEY:—You have long been a visitor, 
and a wedcome one in our family, and we all look 
forward eagerly for your arrival. Long live 
Gopry. 

Tinclose coupon for a wrap pattern, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. W.L. C. 


HORSFORDS’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A Refreshing Drink. 
Dr. A. L. HALL, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: 
It forms an excellent substitute for lemon juice, 
and will furnish a refreshing drink for the sick.” 


7 Mollie B., Lawyers, Va., says: 
Dear Gopry:—I find it quite impossible to do 
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without GoDEyY, so J send one dollar for six 
months, at which time I shall send forit by the 
year. It is, without doubt, the best magazine that 
I have ever seen. The patterns are worth the price 
of the book. Since Ihave taken it I have had 
no difficulty with my dresses, which were much 
trouble to me before, as I live some distance from 
acity, and could not get many without much 
trouble. I have tried to get some subscribers, 
and send them with my name, as I can not wait 
longer for my books, although I have the prom- 
ise for more.” 


When one draws the perfect distillate of the 
rose or violet or other charming odor from the 
bottle, what a satisfaction it is to realize that 
there is a branch of business whose products are 
so delightful, and then to know that the American 
firm of Messrs. Colgate & Co., are the very lead- 
ers of this business, There perfumes and toilet 
articles are used by the world over, and all agree 
that there Cashmere Boquet perfume is their 
Chef-d'auvre 


DEAR GoDEY:—I am ever so much pleased with 
your beautiful Magazine; I do not think I can 
ever do without it again. 
Yours truly, 
DoLuie M. 


We would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of The Weston & Wells Mfg. 
Co’s Braided Wire Pillow that appears in our 
columns. The high indorsment given these pil- 
lows by the leading physicians and surgeons of 
the country, would seem to preclude any further 
indorsemeht, but we must say to anyone who 
wishes to enjoy cool and refreshing slumbers: 
Purchase one or more of these pillows. 


PUBLISHERS GODEY’s LApDy’s Book:—I in- 
close coupon for over-skirt of figure No 2. I 
must add that Iam ever so much pleased with 
your Magazine, and will renew my subscription 
for 1887, 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. J. C. S. 


Bits of Science. 

Minister Cox has been collecting mummies 
during his stay in the East, and has sent a fine 
specimen, over 2,500 years old, with an authen- 
tic record, to the National Museum at Washing- 
ton. 


A new chemical metallic element has been ob- 
tained from orthite of Arendal, by Professor 
Linnemann, of Prague who has given it the name 
of ‘‘ austrium.” 


It is said that if brass founders will stir pow- 
dered glass into melted brass when in the crucibles 
sound, nice castings will be the result. The 
claim is that the glass flux will collect all impur- 
ities which rise to the top and can be skimmed 
off; while otherwise the same impurities would 
be poured into the mold with the metal. 


The anthracite and bituminous fields of Santa 
Fé county, New Mexico, cover 15,000 acres, a 
large part of which is underlaid by four dis- 
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tinct veins of anthracite coal varying from 2 to 4 
feet in width. The coal beds are found between 
the Rio Galisteo and the Rio Santa Fe, on the 
the Rio Santa Fé Road. They are known as the 
Los Cerillos beds. The coal is said to be equal 
to the best Pennsylvania anthracite. 

Tobacco blindness is becoming a common afflic- 
tion. At present there are several persons under 
treatment for it at one London hospital, It 
first takes the form of color blindness, the suf- 
ferers who have smoked themselves into this con- 
dition being quite unable to distinguish the color 
of a piece of red cloth held up before them. 
Sometimes the victim loses his sight altogether. 
Although smoking is to a large extent the cause 
of the matady, heavy drinking is also partially 
responsible. 

A device has been invented by which electri- 
city is made to record the weights indicated upon 
scales and steelyards. The application being 
especially designed for the weighing of freight 
cars while in motion. It is said that with this 
device properly applied to the scales an accurate 
account can be kept of the weight of every car 
passing over them, even at full speed. 

The gas which escapes from the earth in the 
localities of natural gas wells is supposed to have 
been generated by the internal heat of the earth, 
and confined to the porous or cavernous lower 
strata of rocks by a later deposit and hardening 
of aclose-grained upper strata. There is a pos- 
sibility of a slight depression of the earth's sur- 
face in the oil and gas region, unless the percola- 
tion of water should in a measure counteract it. 
The depth at which the gas cavities are tapped is 
equal to a water pressure from the surface of sev- 
eral hundred pounds to the square inch. The 
thickness of the solid crust of the earth is 
probably from fifty to seventy-five miles, 
although there is room for a variety of hypotheses 
on this point. 

A very interesting application of the electric 
incandescent light to mining operations recently 
took place at Lord Vernon’s Poynton and Worth 
Colliery, near Stockport. It appears that the 
lower pump-rod of the main pumping shaft of the 
Lady Pit, by which the pits are drained, broke, 
leaving the bucket in the bottom, some 600 feet 
below, and submerged in water. To remedy the 
rupture drivers were employed from the firm of 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., the well known submarine 
engineers of Westminster, and their operations 
were carried on by the light of a Siebe driver's 
electric lantern worked by Thame’s primary 
battery. ‘The barrel of the shaft was disjointed 
and pulled up, and the pump-rod was repaired 
by this means. The Seibe lan'ern is a strong 
appliance and weighs some 83 pounds out of 
water. Itconsists of an iron cover permitting 
the conductors to pass inside to a cluster of four 
incandescent lamps, the light of which is reflected 
downward by a white reflector in the roof. A 
stout glass globe encircles these, and is protected 
from injury by iron prongs around it. Fifteen 
cells of Thame’s primary battery were employed, 
and the total light obtained was about 80 candles, 
a luminous sphere of some 6 feet in radius 
being obtained under water. 


Farm Topics. 
An apple tree should have but one leading 


branch. Where two are allowed to grow, there 
is danger of splitting down. 


Mulch liberally the currant bushes, as the hot 
sunny weather soon makes it uncomfortable and 
unhealthy for the roots of this very desirable fruit, 
if left unprotected. 


Always set your hens in the evening rather 
than by daylight. They will be more sure to 
stick tothe nest afterward. And for two or three 
days at first, be careful that they are kept undis- 
turbed, 


Gooseberries, if well tilled in good soil, will 
soon grow sufficiently bushy to shade their roots, 
and in this way escape, to a large extent, the 
injury that befalls the less bushy currant. 


One of the most useful implements to be used 
in a garden is a hand-roller, and yet it is seldom 
found. Let a person once test the value of its 
use and it will be considered indi-pensable. 
Almost every body can make one. 


Orchard grass and medium red clover flower 
and seed nearly together, are a good mixture, 
Sow of the first one and one-half bushels mixed 
with two to three quarts of the latter per acre, 
Orchard grass withstands the severest droughts, 
is a strong feeder and is essentially a pasture 
grass. It gives the best results on strong, rich 
land, and winter kill on soils that are liable to 
heave. 


The dull times are driving many people to 
poultry keeping. This isasitshould be. Many 
aman by the judicious use of a portion of his 
leisure, which would otherwise prove irksome, 
might construct an inexpensive poultry yard on 
ground that would otherwise be useless ; and, with 
a very small outlay, provide himself and family 
with a dozen good pullets that would by next 
December be ready to supply them with eggs 
**to keep and to sell.” 


TAKE CARE OF THE TOooLs.—A place for 
every thing and every thing in its place is a good, 
old adage. but it is sadly neglected by farmers. 
As a rule, farm tools are rusted out much more 
than they are worn out. Every tool should have 
its place, and be returned to it when it has been 
used, and it should be cleaned and kept bright 
and sharp. A rusty plow, shovel, spade or hoe 
is twice as hard to use as a bright one, and to 
get such a tool bright it should be ground on a 
grindstone, or scoured with a piece of brick and 
sand and water. 


Farmers who had the experience speak 
enthusiastically of the plan of raising squashes 
among potatoes. One man says that he had two 
loads of squashes in connection with a small 
potato patch. Nor are the potatoes in any way 
injured, on the contrary they are benefited by 
the shadiness produced by the squash vines, 
protecting them against drouth in the dry months 
of the summer. ‘We commend the plan to the 
consideration of our farmers. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ArT RECREATIONS. By Marion Kimble. S. 
W. Tilton &Co., 333 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. One vol., cloth, 443 pp. Price $2.00. 


The above gives a full and comprehensive de- 
scription of drawing, painting of different kinds, 
pottery decorations, etc. In all matters pertaining 
to home decoration, for gifts to friends, fairs, etc., 
this book will furnish valuable as-istance. It is 
profusely illustrated with black and colored de- 
signs, printed upon thick paper; it forms an at- 
tractive and useful addition to artists and others 
who are improving themselves in decorative art. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH HIsToRy. By 
Francis H. Underwood, A. M., Boston. Lee & 
Shepard. One vol., cloth 614 pp. Price $1,20. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila., Pa. 


This handbook is based upon the lectures of 
the late M. J. Guest, and is brought down to the 
presenttime. Mr. Guest’s work broke off at the 
battleof Waterloo. Mr. Francis H. Underwood, 
of Boston, has carried it on through the reign of 
Victoria, pursuing exactly the plan of Mr. Guest. 
Those who have read the larger Histories of Eng- 
land will be astonished to find how all the essen- 
tial parts are preserved in this volume. The 
method is admirable for the use of schools and 
families. 


TomMy’s First SPEAKER. By Tommy Him- 
self. W. H. Harrison, Jr., 314 Wabash Aven- 
ue, Chicago Ill. One vol., cloth 160 pp. Price 
50 cents. 


This book contains two hundred and fifty 
pieces, many of them containing one or two 
Stanzas at most. The longest may easily be 
acquired by a child of ordinary memory and perse- 
verance, It isan inestimable boon to schoo! teach- 
ers and parents, who so frequently find it difficult 
to find pieces adapted to the capabilities of the 
pupil. 


THE MAN WHO was GuiILTy. By Flora 
Haines Longhead. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass. One vol., paper, 398 pp. Price 
s0cents. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is one of the Riverside paper series which 
has become so popular. The book is full of 
thrilling interest, well written, the plot well car- 
tied out, the interest continuing to the end. 


Doris’s ForTUNE. By Florence Warden, 
author of ‘‘ The House on-the Marsh.” D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. One vol., paper, 194 
pp. Price 25 cents. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is a simple, bright, entertaining story of 
a girl of beauty and fortune, who suits herself 
and marries her choice, who is destitute of 
fortune. A good many troubles and perplexi- 
ties beset both, but they are all happily ended 
before the conclusion. 


THE SECRET OF HER LiFe. By Edward 
Jenkins. D. Appleton & Co., New York. One 
vol., paper, 210 pp. Price 25 cents. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The plot of this book is well drawn. The 
heroine is a lady of middle age with an immense 
fortune, and an untold secret unsuspected by 
anyone. Through the disinheriting of an heir 
and leaving him an old piece of furniture out of 
pique, the secret and an immense fortune are 
both discovered. The book is devoted to unravel- 
ing the tangled web of t!e secret, which is both 
skillfully and entertainingly done. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE Lites. By Charles 
Horward Montague. W. J. Harris & Co., 24 
Franklin street, Boston, Mass. One vol., paper, 
214 pp. Price 50 cents. 


The above is by the author of ‘‘ Two Strokes 
of the Bell” and like it is a peculiarly and pow- 
erfully written book. The Lilies are two 
women who though unknown to each other, are 
strangely alike; the resemblance is noted by 
various parties although the first ‘‘ Lily” has 
been dead for years. Some very strange hallu- 
cinations are described, resulting from smoking a 
narcotic by one of the principal characters who 
finally kills himself from its use. How the fair 
Lily is finally made happy forms the ending of 
the story. 


LivEs OF THE ENGLISH Poets. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley. Cassell & Company, 
New York. Price 10 cents. 


Francis BAcon. By Professor Henry Mor- 
ley. Cassell & Company, New York. One 
vol., paper. Price 10 cents. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TABLE TALK. 
Morley. 


Edited by Professor Henry 


PRESENT DISCONTENTS. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Morley. Cassell & Company, New York. 


One vol., paper. Price 10 cents. For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE BATTLE OF THE Books, Edited by 


Professor Henry Morley. Cassell & Company, 
New York. One vol., paper. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by W. C. Wilson & Co., 111 South 
11th street , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tae HOUSE designed with taste and convenience and economy of arrangement has a beneticial effect on the commu- 
NY a It tends to elevate public taste and sets an example worthy to be followed, ie ‘ ; 
& he design submitted this month is calculated to cost about $2,500. The construction is of frame, with brick 
~7~9 orstone underpinning ; the outside is to be covered with siding to the height of 2nd floor, and above this, includ- 
ing the roof, to be covered with shingles. 
We will be pleased to hear from any parties who contemplate building, either from designs that appear in this book 

or ideas of their own that they wish to ies put into shape. All communications addressed to the architect, Samuel 
Milligan, 2219 Chestnut St., will receive prompt attention. 
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PAPA’S POCKET BOOK. 











GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


For description see Fashion Department. 




















For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 16. Fig. 17, 213 





For descmption sce Fashion Department. 








FAR AWAY IN SLUMBER LAND. 


Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. Music by J. L. MOLLOY, 
Moderato e tranquillo. 
A 


lo | 













1. Whenthe toys are grow-ing wea - ry and the’ twi - light gath - ers 
2. Soft-ly smiles the good old dust-man,_ in their eyes the dust he 


delicato. 


in, Whenthe nurse - ry still re -ech-oes to the chil - dren’s mer-ry 
throws, Till their lit - tle headsare fall - ing, and their mer - ry eyes must 


din; Then un - heard, un - seen, un - no-ticed,comesan old man _ up the ~ 
close; Thenthe dust - man ver-y — gent - ly  takeseach lit - tle dimpled 





Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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FAR AWAY IN SLUMBER LAND. 
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HE # FAMOUS #SELTZER #SPRIN 


IN EVERY ‘@GF GERMANY S” | OnE 























FFFERVESCENTESeoz-=-3 APERIENT 


PREPARED ON A NEW PRINCIPLE, FROM AN ACCURATE ANALYSIS OF 
THE CELEBRATED SELTZER SPRING OF GERMANY, 


Combining efficacy, economy and portability, with such additions and improvements as 
will be found to materially increase its medicinal! properties. 








This much esteemed and highly valuable preparation will not fail to effectually cure 








ONSTIPATION anos ( @4 ICK_HEADACHE 
we BILIOUSNESS ( aii DISEASES | t=e D3 me DYSPEPSIA 





yo . Arising from DISORDERED STOMACH or 
A yi . IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 


S ELTZ ER The GENUINE TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT CURES by (@@ii 
Assisting not Outraging Nature; pleasant to the 
eK 2: taste, gentle in its action. It is invaluable 
j for both sexes and all ages. 


















Sold by Druggists Everywhere. Manufactured only by 


kd 
-TARRANT & CO., NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 
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